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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ania. 
AS ATHOLIC named Kulmann, a carpenter from Magdeburg, a 

man of very violent temper, has been mad enough to think that 
he could assist the Catholic cause in Germany by assassinating 
Prince Bismarck. He made the attempt at Kissingen on July 13, 
firing at the Chancellor as he drove out in his carriage. The 
Prince had just raised his hand to his forehead, and the ball 
passing between the wrist and temple, grazed the former some- 
what deeply. ‘The wound is not, however, dangerous, though 
the shock has been so great in the Prince’s state of health, that 
he has been strictly forbidden to attend to any business. A 
priest is suid to have aided the assassin by getting before the 
horses, and the feeling against the Ultramontanes has of course 
been greatly intensified by the attempt, which is not likely to 
make the Chancellor swerve from his ecclesiastical course. It is 
not true to say that an assassin never turns the course of events 
as he wishes, for Ravaillac and Orsini both did, but it is certain 
that they always run the risk of giving additional vigour to the 
policy they disapprove. It is well for Princes, nevertheless, that 
assassins almost invariably desire to escape, possibly from fright, 
possibly from a wish to see the results of their handiwork, and 
therefore rely under circumstances of intense excitement on their 
skill with fire-arms, which at the critical moment fails them. 











—— 


Mr. Gladstone's six Resolutions have been too much for Mr. 
Disraeli's political virtue. Forgetting that a Tory Premier should 
treat the Act of Uniformity as something beyond discussion, he 
jumped at the opportunity of placing his rival in an unpopular 
light, and on Monday, in a speech on public business, 
challenged him to the fight. ‘The right honourable gentle- 
he said, “is a person of the highest authority in 
the realm. He hss recently been Prime Minister, and I have 
a right to suppose, and am happy to believe, that he is still a candi- 


man,” 


date for theroftice.” 


sharp skirmish between Mr. Disraeli and the House as to the 
rights of Private Members. We have described the main features 
and course of the debate in another column, but may mention 
here that no speech made a greater impression on the House 
than Mr. Walter’s appeal to the High-Church principles 


of Hooker, as against the High-Church principles of 
Mr. Orby Shipley and Dr. Littledale. Only, like all the 
other abler speeches in favour of the Bill, Mr. Walter 


spoke not for what he professed to advocate, but for a very 
different thing, the extinction of Ritualism,—which it is by no 
means clear that the Bill will produce, while it is clear that it will 
produce much else for which nobody wishes. Mr. W. E. 
Forster made a very strong point of the impossibility, if we once 
enforce the Act of Uniformity strictly, of stopping at ritual, and 
not pursuing the remedy to the doctrine behind the ritual; and 
Mr. Richard, M.P. for Merthyr, in a speech of some weight, but 
one which came to no practical conclusion as to the speaker's 
intended vote, maintained that while as an Independent Dissenter 
he had no sort of wish to see the Church of England smothered 
under Komanising practices, he did not believe in the strict 
enforcement of a law of Uniformity as a conceivable remedy. 
He had much sympathy with Mr, Gladstone's wish to give a 
certain congregational freedom to the separate local customs, 
and much, too, with Sir William Harcourt’s horror of a paid clergy 
who broke their compact with the State; but the only adequate 
remedy for the imbroglio was disestablishment. 


There was an odd incident at the conclusion of the debate, 
when Mr. Hubbard (junior), M.P. for Buckingham, brandishing a 
large and highly gilt Prayer-book, as if it were a sort of eachanter’s 
wand with which to appease the tumult and violent impatience of 
the House, put ‘‘a solemn question” to the Recorder, to this 
effect, as we understood him, whether he was not bound by 
the Prayer-book,—itself part of an Act of Parliament—to wait 
for the Rubrical revisions of Convocation, before enforcing the 
existing Rubric by a new Act of Parliament? ‘The Recorder of 
London did not give his young friend much satisfaction, answering 
rather contemptuously that Parliament must act quite independ- 
ently of Convocation; after which Mr. R. Gurney turned with much 
bitterness on Mr. Gladstone, and accused him of having, in writings 
not very old, lent his authority to the rebellious clergy who refuse 
to acknowledge the authority of our State-appointed Courts of 
Ecclesiastical Law. The Bill was then read a second time, with- 
out a division, in a full and very excited House, its critics and 
opponents clearly perceiving that the less the formal resistance 
made to it, the more hope there would be of modifying its most 
objectionable provisions in Committee. 


On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone gave notice that, seeing that the 
House had read the Bill a second time without a division, and 
so intimated its firm intention of passing the Bill, he thought it 





When, therefore, he places on the table pro- 
positions of commanding interest, propositions which would 
“undo the settlement of the last two hundred years,” it would be | 
dangerous to allow them to stand over. He therefore proposed | 
Wednesday for the debate, and Friday for the Resolutions. Of 
vourse, Mr. Disracli’s object in thus exaggerating Mr. Gladstone's 
Resolutions, which express only an individual opinion, and were 
formulated chiefly to solidify his own view of the best policy for the 
Church, was to seize an opportunity of giving him a personal de- 
feat. For this enjoyment the Premier risked the premature 
introduction of the question of Disestablishment, and the possible 
announcement—from his own point of view—that Mr. Gladstone 
would head the Dissenters, instead of the Liberal party. It was 
a grab at an enemy with a boat-hook, made at the risk of drowning 
the crew of his own boat. and as rash and heady a bit of springing 
as his acceptance of houschold suffrage. 


Accordingly, the second day’s discussion on the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill was taken on Wédnesday afterngon, after a rather | 





most proper to withdraw his Resolutions, especially as various 
amendments tending in the same direction as his Resolutions had 
been given notice of, which there was some hope that the 
klouse might be induced to accept. One of the most im- 
portant of these is Mr. Cowper-Temple's, directing the Bishop, 


/on the receipt of any complaint, to inform himself whether the 


practice or omission complained of is or is not in consonance 
with the established custom, or with the wish of the persons at- 


| tending, or desiring to attend, the services in the church implicated, 


and requiring him to consult the parish by summoning a meeting on 
the occasion,—the implied suggestion being that it shall be con- 
sidered at least one tenable ground for the Bishop's veto on the suit, 
if it shall appear that the practice or omission complained of has 
been customary or is decidedly popular in the parish. Could 
this amendment be carried, and could we regard the Bishops as 


| persons of discretion, it would remove some of our chief objections 


to the Bill. 


The Reporter of the French Committee of ‘Thirty, M. Ventavon, 
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has laid his proposal before the Assembly. We have commented on | the same way, the revenue will fall short of the Estimate by more 


it elsewhere, but may remark here that its central idea is to invest 


Marshal MacMahon with all the powers nominally possessed by 
our own Sovereign. He is to be irresponsible and his Ministers 
responsible, and in fact, the Constitution is to be the English 
one, with this difference,—that the Marshal is to use the 
powers of which the Queen is only the depositary, and 
that the responsibility of Ministers, though secured by law, 
is, in fact, null, the Marshal openly refusing to exchange them. 
The proposal would therefore amount, as one Deputy exclaimed, 
to ‘¢a sunstroke for Parliamentary Government,” the irresponsible 
Marshal being, in fact, made master of the Assembly by the right 
of dissolution, by the right of appointing a co-ordinate Second 
Chamber, and by the right of initiating revisions of the Constitu- 
tion. M. Ventavon specially said that the final adoption of a 
form of Government would be reserved till 1880. ‘The Assembly 
received the proposal with marked disfavour, and it is generally 
regarded as dead already. 


M. Magne, the Bonapartist Minister of Finance, has resigned. 
The Assembly has a deficit of £2,600,000 to meet, and he proposed 
to mect it by one of two alternative schemes,—a tax on salt, or an 
addition of half a décime to all existing taxes. The Assembly, which 
dreads unpopular taxation, rejected the first scheme by 362 to 
256, and M. Magne then produced the second. ‘The Assembly, 
however, not believing that the tax would draw, or afraid of the 
effect on elections, rejected this also by 413 to 256, and M. Magne 
resigned, His successor has not yet been appointed, but he will 
not apparently be M, Pouyer-Quartier, for his substitute for a tax, 
an anticipation of certain sums payable by the Railways, was also 
thrown out, and it is believed that a proposition of M. Wolowski will 
be ultimately accepted. This is to pay the debt due by the State 
to the Bank of France somewhat more slowly, so as to extinguish 
it in twelve years, instead of six. The proposal is not unreason- 
able, if the Bank aecedes, but the excessive unpopularity of every 
form of new taxation in France is not a good omen for her future 
finance. It is fortunate that, as was shown in 1848, all parties 
are equally convinced of the necessity of avoiding even an appear- 
ance of insolvency. It should never be forgotten that the Pro- 
visional Government destroyed its popularity, rather than allow 
a deticit to continue. 





Mr. Justice Mellor has unseated Mr, Albert Grant for Kidder- 
minster, with costs, and with, we presume, the usual disqualifica- 
tion, though this is not mentioned in any synopsis of the judg- 
ment yet published, It appears that in 1865 Mr. Grant was a candi- 
date for Kidderminster, and was believed to have spent a sum of 
money there variously estimated at from £10,000 to £20,000. This 
made him popular, and at the last general election he promised those 


who voted for himan entertainment, which promise he renewed after | 


the election. He sent down £1,000 for the purpose, and sanctioned | 


| than £2,000,000 sterling. 


The second reading of the Bill which hands over the property 
of the Established Church in Scotland to a Presbyterian 
| Sect, without reserving any control over it to the Gover. 
| ment of the country, was carried on Monday night by a majority 

of 198 (307 to 109), twenty-nine Scotch Members voting in fayoyy 
| of the Bill and twenty against it, and eleven apparently staying 
away or pairing. The Scotch majority for the Bill is therefore 
| Very narrow. Probably it is the first occasion on which a single 
| self-governed sect ever became the heir of a nations! Church, ang 
| we shall expect before long to see the property claimed by the 
nation for some really national purpose, such as education, 
Certainly if ever the English Church were virtually liberated 
| from the control of the State, she would not be allowed to carry 
her gold and her silver with her into the wilderness. 5 





Lord Sandon’s Bill for revindicating the greater number of the 
old grammar-schools for the Church of England, and for com- 
mitting the supervision of their regeneration to the Charity 
Commission, was carried through its second reading on Tuesday 
night with a high hand,—both Mr. Forster and Mr. Gladstone 
making very powerful speeches against it, the latter indeed a 
speech of extraordinary force. Lord Sandon made a very sharp 
lattack on the Endowed Schools Commission, of whom he said 
| that they were simply ‘‘ dead” beyond power of revival, killed 





partly by the hostility of the Nonconformists, partly by the cold- 
}ness of their own familiar friends, and partly, he intimated, by 
| their own misdeeds. IIe could not revive them, and he proposed 
| to add their duties to those of the Charity Commissioners, adding 
| also two fresh Commissioners expressly for educational purposes, 
As for annexing the duties of the Commission to the Edu- 
| cation Department, the Duke of Richmond and he had 
j far too much to do to leave them time for seeing the 
jnumber of deputations which would be necessary. As 
for gaining back for the Church all the foundations in which 
| there was any indication that the purpose of the founders was 
ito give a good Church teaching, that was merely a natural 
'extension of Mr. Forster's policy. ‘The Dissenters had attacked 
| the Church, and must expect to have the guns of the fortress 
| pointed against them,—and for so pointing them Lord Sandon 





| had given orders. 


Mr. Forster proposed the rejection of the Bill, showing that in 
| more than five hundred schools the new principle would take effect, 
| and that in the interests of the Church itself nothing could be 
more foolish and dangerous than to attempt to wrest all these old 
|endowments completely out of the hands of the Dissenters, 
| Nothing could endanger the Church more. Mr. Gladstone's 
attack on the Bill was very powerful. He showed how excep- 
tional and unjust had been the usage of the Endowed Schools’ 


a plan for giving medals and rosettes to all his guests, thinking | 


that wearing them would be ‘a pleasure, which would get a good Commissioners by Lord Sandon,—though only eight out of 200 


many friends over from the other side.” The entertainment was 
at last abandoned under advice, but the Judge held that the 
promise was an act of corruption, furthered by the remittance of 


the money, and unseated the defendant. The most extraordinary | 
feature in the case is the influence which an entertainment has, | 
or is supposed to have, upon a class of the electors. Itis assumed | 
all round that in Kidderminster, as elsewhere, there are many | 
electors who would sell their political rights for a meal and an | 


evening's jollity. If that is really the case—and it is so, in times 
when the electors are uninterested—the apparent severity of the 
Judges is fully justified, but the case for manhood suffrage is 
certainly not improved. All these electors so tempted by a dinner 
have homes. 


A short discussion arose yesterday week on the subject of the 
revenue, between Mr. Childers and Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Childers giving reasons to think that the revenue would fall very 
short of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate, while Sir 
Stafford Northcote maintained that though it had fallen off in 
April and May, it had increased again in June, and that there | 
was little fear for the future. Unfortunately, since this discus- | 
sion took place, we have the return for a new week, which is very 
unfavourable to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate. By the 


schemes for regenerated schools had been rejected in four years 

| by the House of Lords, and none at all by the House of Com- 
/mons. Ile asked what was the difference between the retention 
of unreasonable religious privileges for School Endowments and 
their retention for College Endowments, and anticipated 
that the Government was prepared to restore the University 
|'Tests. He dwelt on the Puritan character of many of the 
foundations, a character much more in keeping with the 
views of Orthodox Dissent than of Orthodox Anglicanism ; and 
he remarked that in Great Britain the maxim which they had all 
had pride in quoting, ‘‘ Vestigia nulla retrorsum,” expressed the 
' great guarantee for British freedom, which often advanced slowly, 
but had rarely till now been ever asked to go back. Mr. Gathorne 
| Hardy made a lame reply, referring to the restoration of Pro- 
testantism in Elizabeth’s time as a case in point,—a very bad 
illustration, as that was the return to a reform, not to the evil 
which preceded reform. It was to the precedent of Queen Mary's 
reaction to Romanism that he should have appealed. ‘The second 
reading was carried by a majority of 82,—(291 to 209). 


The unveiling of Mr. Noble’s bronze statue of the late Earl 
|of Derby in Parliament Square this day week by the Prime 
| Minister was a ceremonial of no little interest, and marked by 


returns to July 11, it would seem that in Stamps, Excise, and Cus- | something like classical taste and terseness. Only Lord Hampton 


toms alone the falling-off since the beginning of the financial year in 
April is no less than £457,000, as compared with the same period 
of last year, whereas, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s esti- 
mate, it should greatly have exceeded. it. If the year goes.on in 








| (who in the name of the Committee of Subscribers presented the 
| statue to the nation)—Mr. Disraeli, who delivered a few pregnant 

sentences on the character of his late chief and predecessor—and 
Lord Malmesbury, who spoke as the early and intimate friend of 
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the deceased statesman, spoke at all; and each of them spoke 
with a brevity and intensity that was as impressive as, on such 
oceasions, it is apt to be rare. Mr. Disraeli described the late 
Earl of Derby as marked by ‘fiery eloquence, haughty courage, 
a rapidity of intellectual grasp which probably never was sur- 

,” and “a capacity for labour and detail never sufficiently 
appreciated.” ‘‘ He combined the passion of politics with all the 
tenderness. of domestic life,” concluded Mr. Disraeli, “and we 
have raised this statue to him not only as a memorial, but as an 
example, not merely to commemorate, but to inspire.” Mr. Dis- 
raeli's summary of Lord Derby’s claims to fame was not a little 
remarkable, as coming from a Conservative Prime Minister :— 
«He abolished slavery, he educated Ireland, and he reformed 
Parliament,” —all three the achievements of his Liberal youth, ex- 
cept indeed so far as we include in the last of these feats the supple- 
mentary exploit by which he “ dished the Whigs.” Mr. Disraeli 
did not include that manceuvre, by name at least, in his éloge. 
It would have been well if he could have done so; for something 
was still wanting to convey the school-boy element never remote 
from the nature of Lord Derby, and one of the most genuine 
things in him. If he really had a great ‘capacity for detail,” he 
had undoubtedly a still greater delight in dash, and the dash 
often dissipated all trace of the detail. 





Serious riots have occurred in East Prussia, during one of which 
it was necessary for the soldiers to fire. It appears that the 
peasantry are displeased with the measure of local self-govern- 
ment recently passed, which they say substitutes for the officials 
whom they can trust, landowners and employers of labour whose 
interests are opposed to theirs. The new Councils are elected, but 
by a comparatively limited suffrage, and the chairmen are almost 
always local magistrates. All manner of rumours are cir- 
culated to account for the annoyance of the people, but we see 
no reason to believe that their statement is not true. The Irish 
feel just the same, and so would the English, were it not for the length 
of time during which the squirearchy have been legally invested 
with the government of the counties. The impression that the 
State is just, and that nobody else can be trusted, is as strong in 
Prussia as in France, and is in both countries based upon a long 
history of oppression, the tradition of which will always be an 
obstacle to the transfer of State powers to local magnates. The 
Prussian peasant who was a serf, does not believe in the landlord 
who was a slaveholder. ‘The French peasant who was a feudal 
tenant, does not believe in the “ aristocrat,” who once had the 
right to make him pay his rent in forced labour. 


One of the most extraordinary falls of rain ever known in 
London occurred in the great thunderstorm of this day week, 
when in parts near Hackney omnibuses had to cease running for a 
time from the floods,—horses being breast-high in water, and 
the furniture in the lower rooms of the houses floating about. 
The rain fell so thickly that, at times, it veiled completely one 
side of the street from the other, as if by the down-sweep of a 
curtain. The lightning was mischievous, and in a good many 
instances fatal, but not so fatal as it has often been. But a more 
tropical down-rush of rain has probably never been seen in 
England. 


We were much and bitterly blamed by the Medical Press for 
expressing our belief that the assertions of Professor Schiff, of 
Florence, and his assistant, M. Herzen, that their vivisections are 
always performed under chloroform and without pain to the sub- 
jects of them, must be accepted with the kind of qualification one 
would always apply to ex parte statements on a subject on which 
there is vast room for mere conjecture, and on which conjecture is 
always sure to go in the direction which the speakers desire. But 
if a positive statement we have received from the Florence 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and signed by 
one of its inspectors, Signor Pontomari, is to be trusted, a still 
greater qualification must be put on the statements of Professor 
Schiff and his assistant. Signor Pontomari asserts that on an un- 
expected visit to Professor Schiff's laboratory, he and his friends 
found a considerable number of living dogs with open wounds in 
their gullets. ‘Our attention,” says Signor Pontomari, after 


deseribing one such case, ‘‘ was then attracted to other dogs, | 
whereof the greater number had wide, open wounds under their 


throats, On our asking the object of this barbarous practice, 
the Professor confessed that the incisions were made by him to 
prevent the animals from howling and disturbing the neighbour- 
hood.” This is apparently the slight preliminary vivisection which 
prepares the Professor’s subjects for their later experiences. It is 


hardly contended, we presume, that the dogs are kept under 
chloroform from the beginning of the first to the end of this later 
and severer dispensation. Indeed, we are convinced that the 
vivisector’s. standard of pain for the inferior animals is an exceed- 
ingly subjective and elastic thing, which is very accommodating 
to such considerations as the expediency of achieving particular 
results. If Signor Pontomari’s statement can be discredited, Pro- 
fessor Schiff and M. Herzen should take the proper steps at once. 





A Belgian named Groof has been trying to fly down from 
a balloon, which ascended from Cremorne Gardens. His 
machinery failed, and he was killed. Consequently every- 
body is writing that such dangerous experiments ought to 
be prohibited. That is correct, perhaps, as far as cities 
are concerned, as @ man tumbling from a balloon may tumble 
on somebody else; but a law prohibiting such experiments alto- 
gether would have stopped the invention of the balloon, and 
would interfere with the trial of any ship on a new principle. M. 
Groof was obviously sincere, for he trusted his own life to his 
invention, and is no more to blame than a physician who tries a 
new drug on himself, or a diver who experiments with a new 
apparatus. Each may lose his life, but that is a risk which, sup- 
posing him to be honest, and not to intend suicide, he has a right 
to take. ‘To take money for admitting people to see such risks is 
a very different matter, and it is this, and not the experiment 
itself, which ought to be prohibited. M. Groof was a martyr to 
mechanics, not a criminal, and if he had succeeded would have 
been acknowledged as a shrewd and daring discoverer. If we go 
on at this rate, we shall imprison the next Livingstone who goes 
to Africa with insufficient quinine. 


The Hanley Police are very angry at the Dog-and-Dwarf story, 
and say the reporter of the Telegraph invented it to blacken the 
character of their town. Mr. Greenwood, the reporter in question, 
adheres, however, to his statement, and the officers of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are making a special 
investigation, which will, as we presume from the conflict of 
evidence, show that the fight did take place, but that it did not 
occur within the legal jurisdiction of the Hanley Police. 


The Comet which has been so brilliant an object during the 
last week in the Northern sky, and on the highly eccentric orbit 
of which we publish speculations elsewhere, was described by Mr. 
Norman Lockyer in a very interesting letter to Thursday's Times. 
Mr. Lockyer says that the blue rays are singularly deficient in the 
spectrum of the nucleus of the comet, from which he infers that 
its temperature is low, while the lines in the spectrum indicate the 
presence of ‘*a rare vapour of some kind.” Mr, Lockyer hazards 
a guess which he admits to be a mere guess, that the comet may yet 
divide, as Biela’s did; and if it should, he gives reasons for thinking 
that that would show it to be not improbably a ** meteor-whirl,” in 
which the points of highest luminosity would be due to the colli- 
sions of the greatest number of distinct particles. Meteor-showers 
have been sometimes said to diminish sensibly the heat we receive 
from the sun. Certainly that has not been the characteristic 
symptom of the last week, 


The Select Committee on Adulteration have reported that the 
| Act of 1872, has greatly reduced adulteration, which is now so 
managed as to cheat the consumer, rather than to poison him, 
| Alcohol, no doubt, is ‘ adulterated” with water, and beer with 
| water, and perhaps with salt ; but the adulterations of food are not 
| very serious. Bread, for example, is always pure of anything but 
| alum and a little rice-flour. Milk is only watered or deprived of 
its cream. ‘Tea is not faced with anything “ absolutely injurious 
‘to health.” English butter contains sometimes too much water 
‘or salt, and is imperfectly made, but otherwise is not adulter- 
ated, while even foreign butter is seldom mixed with any- 
ithing more unwholesome than lard. The great object 
of inspectors now should be to compel dealers to deseribe 
their goods accurately, so that ordinary purchasers may 
| know precisely what they are buying. The chief defect in the 
| working of the Act is the absence of suflicient money to secure 
the services of a competent analyst, and most of the complaints 
arise from that source, accused traders affirming, often with 
justice, that the analysts do not understand their business, ‘The 
remedy for this, outside great cities, is for several Unions to com- 
bine and secure a competent man, and to give the fines to the 
Vestries, instead of to the General Police Fund. 





Consols were on Friday 924-923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE SECOND READING OF THE PUBLIC WORSHIP 
REGULATION BILL. 

HE event of Thursday afternoon is certainly one of the 
quaintest, and not, we imagine, one of the most fortunate, 

of the strange political auguries of this strange political 
season. It is certainly not wholly agreeable, though it is both 
amusing and instructive to political observers to find their 
expectations so completely at fault as ours have been with 
regard to this Bill, The Conservative reaction we discerned and 
asserted, at a time when we were vehemently scolded as well as 
ridiculed for anticipating anything of the kind. The ecclesiastical 
reaction we have long observed with anxiety, and for a year back, 
at least, thought dangerous in its tendencies. But we confess, 
we never did expect to see a Bill, not supported by the Govern- 
ment of the country, and not supported by the Opposition, not 
straightforwardly aimed against the Ritualists, and not adapted 
to strike them hard, while it 7s adapted, though not intended, 
to do much more execution against the Liberals than against 
the Romanisers, a Bill professing to enforce in a summary 
manner an obsolete Rubric, the observance of which is far more 
frequently neglected by every other party in the Church than 
the party at whom it is aimed, a Bill which has every defect of 
disingenuousness that a Bill can have, and that was attacked 
by the eminent statesman who is still regarded as leader of 
Opposition in the most brilliant speech of the last five years,— 
carried through its second reading without a division, and 
with the almost enthusiastic support of the one ecclesiastical 
party whose feelings it is most certain eventually to gall. The 
first bad result of this curious event will, we fear, be not merely 
to excite vindictive feeling,—that, perhaps, could hardly have 
been avoided,—but spontaneously to place a formidable weapon 
in the hands of those who entertain the vindictive feeling. The 
Ritualists will say, ‘You had not the courage to alter the law 
of the Church, but you have appealed to the law of the Church 
against us,—by the law of the Church you shall be judged ;’ and 
they will put the law in force against those who violate it most 
frequently, though not, in our opinion, most flagrantly, because 
not in the manner most fatal to the tendency and movement of 
the period of Reformation in which the law was first laid down. 
The next bad result will be to stimulate that fatal and femi- 
nine indirectness of ecclesiastical strategy which has gained 
this sinister victory. The third bad result will be to diminish, 
for a time at least, the influence of Mr. Gladstone with a 
party which has thus openly and almost contemptuously 
rejected his guidance. And the last bad result will be, that so 


a 
the reading of distressing anathemas on Christmas Day, Easter 
Day, and other such happy occasions for uttering these 
amiable sentiments, especially as those clauses are read only b 
the laity,—he really made a point of the fact that it falls to 
the laity to pronounce the curse !—and he never even alluded 
to the Commination Service at all. What was more remark- 
able, neither he nor any other speaker attempted to show 
which of the Ritualistic practices can be put down under this 
Bill. Avowedly it does not apply to the Confessional at all, the 
Confessional fortunately being no part of our public worship ; 
it will put down the more showy of the “ eucharistic vest. 
ments” so long as the Purchas Judment,—a judgment on 
which, however, Lord Selborne and other eminent legal autho- 
rities have thrown serious doubt, as having been given in an 
undefended suit,—is maintained, but not if that judgment be 
overruled ; and with the same qualification it will forbid the 
Eastern position of the celebrant at the communion-table ; but 
much that is very offensive to Protestants will not be touched at 
all. Then came Mr. Forster, who made an excellent speech against 
the Bill, so far as it dealt a blow at anything but Ritualism, 
and in favour of a simple Bill in its place to abolish Ritualism ; 
but he announced his intention to vote for the Bill, in the (very 
sanguine) hope of transforming it completely in Committee. In 
fact he yielded, in the hope of regaining, at a later stage, con- 
trol of the unruly forces to which he yielded. Lord Sandon 
asserted, very justly, that the Church owes a great deal more 
to the courage of Parliament than to the Synods and Conyo- 
cations of the Clergy, as if that would justify Parliament now 
for its cowardice in not venturing to embody its real meaning in 
its new law, for disguising, under the form of ‘ a new method of 
legal procedure,’ a warning that Romanising practices (some 
of which will still continue as legal as ever) are to cease, 
Then came Mr. Goschen, who made a most conscientious and’ 
laboured effort to show that the Rubric, which has been 
habitually treated for centuries in one way or another asa 
mere india-rubber law, to be fitted by every clergyman to his 
own and (though too seldom, alas!) his people’s convenience, 
might easily be enforced all round; and it was amusing to 
observe how his speech was received by the House. While he 
kept to the line of invective against rebellious clergymen,—whom 
all the House understood to be the Ritualists;—he was cheered 
to the echo. Directly he attempted to carry out the individual 
programme which he had laid out for himself of showing that the 
| Rubrical law might easily be obeyed by the other (non-Ritualist) 
| violators of it, and went with painstaking energy into the sub- 
| ject of hymnody, catechising, and creeds, the House became 
| amazingly intolerant, shouted, ‘ Divide, divide!’ and showed by 
every sign of impatience in its power, that for this scrupulous at- 








far from answering its purpose, the Bill will,as Mr. Disraeli on | tempt of a Liberal leader to justify the equal bearing of the Bill 
Thursday eagerly and almost gleefully prophesied, lead us into a | 00 all parties, it did not care a single rush. Then Mr. Disraeli 
lengthening chain of ecclesiastical controversies, the end of which | himself declared, first, with complete frankness, that he sup- 
no one can see, but the tendency of which must be to break up the | ported the Bill because it was intended to put down Ritualism, 
comprehensiveness of all the Churches, and disintegrate rapidly | and next, that the House ought to pass it because it was 
the already sufficiently sectional ecclesiastical life of England. | merely a Bill to simplify the methods of ecclesiastical law, two 
And all this has happened when, as it seems to us, a little positions so astonishingly incompatible with each other. that Mr. 
manliness and straightforwardness,—the simplicity and courage 


| Disraeli himself no doubt enjoyed cynically his own indifference 
requisite to say that Ritualism is an avowedly Romanising | to consistency, trusting to one of his arguments to tell on one class 


| of persons, and the other on a different class. Last, not least 
| significant, came an appeal from Mr. Hussey Vivian to Mr. 
| Gladstone to withdraw his Resolutions, on the avowed ground 
disingenuousness, without playing into the hands of the more that if the Bill should be found to tell unfavourably on any- 
moderate Ritualists themselves, and without giving rise to that | body except the Ritualists, he (Mr. Gladstone) could remedy 
long series of ecclesiastical controversies, over the prospect of that injustice ma future Session, and would receive the whole 
which Mr. Disraeli, knowing that his rival is suspected by the | Support of his party in applying the cure for the evil which 
English people of secret leanings for Ritualism, so ostenta-| the present Bill is so likely to cause. 
tiously and almost indecently gloats. | Such is the reasoning or impulse which has carried the 
Nothing was odder than to listen to the language in which | House of Commons to this strange and, we must say, somewhat 
the various Chiefs of both parties spoke of this Bill on Thurs- | Jesuitical conclusion. A more candid and universal avowal of a 
day. Mr. Cross called it a Bill intended to enforce on the! preference for indirect legislation we have never before seen 
clergy the whole compact they had made with the State, and | in England. And it sounds all the odder, for the very big 
was much cheered for so calling it, but made no attempt to show | language of menace against the recalcitrant clergy in which it 
that at any time since the first origin of the Establishment} is couched. Here is a double-edged weapon, with a rather 
that compact ever had been even approximately kept ;—indeed, | blunt edge for Ritualism, not likely to be effective, and a 
we doubt whether, if we take as fully into,account those breaches | pretty sharp one for Liberalism, likely, in a strong Judge’s 
of the compact which were at the time indifferent to the nation, | hand, to be only too effective, which the House of Commons 
as we do those which are offensive to the nation, there has ever | eagerly offers to the new Tribunal, while uttering a loud 
been a time at which it has been so little set at defiance as |‘ aside’ to the effect that if it does not wound the Ritualists, 
it is now; in the eighteenth century certainly, the law of the| and does wound the Liberals, the mistake may easily be 
Church was far more widely and uniformly ignored than it is remedied on a future occasion. We threaten equally, says the 
at present. Then Mr. Walter made a very able speech to| Recorder of London, everybody who does not strictly obey 
show, what we have always maintained, that offensive rites | the law,—only that, he adds, reflectively, if the Bishops 
matter a great deal more to ordinary worshippers than offen- | don’t use their veto, as we mean them to do, to protect 
sive doctrines; but he declined to regard as an offensive rite'all except certain marked parties, they will abuse our 


reaction, which cannot and ought not to be tolerated in the 
Reformed Church of England,—would have got rid of the 
irritation under which the English people are fretting, without 
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confidence in them, and throw away a great opportunity. 
We confess that this is not an attitude for which we find it 

ible to entertain much respect. On behalf of the Liberals, we 
fear that the sword will enter into our own breasts, and that 


our bow will be broken. Archbishop Tait, Dean Stanley, Mr. 


'a country, have ever since been extolling to the skies as 


a specimen of unequalled strategy. 
|'dodges; Mr. Disraeli does. Mr. Gladstone, in the course of 


Destiny does not do 


his speech, read six Resolutions, which, as he thought, would, 
if accepted, pledge the House to a better reform than the one 


Llewelyn Davies, all the Churchmen for whose theology and | secured, or sought to be secured, by the Primate’s Bill; and as 
ecclesiastical polities we have been accustomed to feel the | those Resolutions were hostile to an iron-bound Uniformity, 


deepest respect, seem to us to have gone off into the question- 
able paths of timorous menace and ecclesiastical finesse. Only 
Mr, Gladstone, whom everybody seems to treat as either a 
Congregationalist or a Jesuit in disguise, has stood up fairly 
and eloquently for the policy of tolerating the ecclesiastical 
elasticity avowedly admitted for two hundred years, except on 
the one side on which there is clear evidence of an intention 
to sap the foundations of the Church of England. Against 
that side we ought to have directed an open attack, 
leaving everybody else alone. That was a policy that 
did not commend itself to the Bishops,—we could hardly 
hope it would,—but we feel some surprise and morti- 
fication in thinking that -in this respect the Bishops 
have proved themselves true gauges of the feeling of 
the House of Commons. Lord Sandon called the National 
Church what we wish it was,a Parliamentary Church. To 
our minds, this debate has rather proved that we have a 
Churchy Parliament,—a Parliament which says strong things 
with its tongue and does weak things with its hands,—that 
imitates the Bishops in the vehemence of their ecclesiastical 
threats and the feebleness of their ecclesiastical action,—which 
prefers endangering its friends to dealing plainly and promptly 
with its foes,—running the risk of disintegrating the compre- 
hension of the Church, to cutting off the one diseased member 
which has been the cause of all this trouble. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

S$ it Destiny, or is it Mr. Disraeli? It is a fact, at all events, 
that the Tory Parliament of 1874, which was to have 
been so somnolent and comfortable, to have harassed nobody 
and compensated everybody, to have avoided all occasions of 
angry strife, and have lapped the minds of men in soothing 
peace, has undertaken a task from which bolder Parliaments, 
Parliaments like that of 1832, have shrunk in terror, has 
actually begun to legislate on the most burning of all con- 
ceivable questions,—the relation of the parties within the Church 
to each other and the Law, and has begun it with such a will 
and in such a way, that it may have, before all is done, to 
decide what the English people ought as a nation to believe. 
The line which divides ecclesiasticism from theology is a very 
narrow one, and it is quite possible that a Parliament which 
was elected to do as little as possible may in its first Session 
be compelled to decide whether it will or will not teach the 
Athanasian Creed. For this state of affairs, Mr. Disraeli and 
his colleagues are mainly, if not entirely responsible to the 
country. The Premier will, of course, say that it is all destiny 
and Mr. Gladstone ; that he wanted and wants nothing but 
rest, that he dreads nothing so much as sensational discussion ; 
that it is Mr. Gladstone and not he himself who has made 
some very mild proposals seem important by opposition; but 
let us look into this a little. Was it Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Disraeli who accepted Dr. Pirie’s Bill on Patronage as a 
Cabinet measure, refused all compromise, and so compelled 
two-thirds of Scotland, previously doubtful, or at all events 
quiescent on the matter, to declare for Disestablishment ? 
Nobody of any importance was even asking the Government 
to legislate for the Scotch Churches, when they suddenly pro- 
duced, mero motu, the reform which will compel Scotland to 
demand from the first Liberal Government the disestablishment 
of the sect which now receives State pay without submitting 
to State control. It is not Destiny, but Mr. Disraeli that has 
carried a Bill which in Scotland settles the conflict between 
Law and the Churches in the Ultramontane way, by placing 
the Representative Assembly of a sect in all matters of internal 
discipline above the law of the land. It is not Destiny, but Mr. 
Disraeli by whose favour the Primate is being enabled to carry 
a Bill which, under cover of putting down Ritualism, will here- 
after enable any Bishop to crush at will any partyin the Church 
to which he may happen to be opposed, while shielding from the 
very same charges the party to which he is allied, to expel 
Broad Churchmen, for instance, for not reading the Commina- 
tion Service, or Low Churchmen for omitting the Athanasian 
Creed. And finally, it was not Destiny, but Mr. Disraeli who, 





on Monday night, made the extraordinary move which his 
followers, utterly bewildered by his pilotage through so new 





the Premier thought he saw a splendid chance. 
| only induce his great rival to attack Uniformity seriously, he 




















If he could 


might place him before the world as a Disestablisher ; might 
lead him to express private convictions upon which as a states- 
man he could not act, and might pose himself as a defender 


| at once of the Church and of the Protestant Faith, “How mag- 


nificently adroit!” say his followers, in a sort of chant of 
admiration. We agree, if the Tory policy is to put the Estab- 


lishment into the crucible, and see what metal it will pour out, 


—or, to change the simile, if Tories like to subject the Church 
to a grand experiment in vivisection ; but if their object, as 
they are always telling us, is to conserve, if they want to 
rest, instead of beginning the deadliest of campaigns, then 
we deny the adroitness. True adroitness would have met 
the Resolutions, as we believe Lord Palmerston would have 
met them, by a gentle remark that proposals so serious 
ought not to be based on an “innocent” measure introduced 
by a private member, and at first considered by Government 
of such little importance that two leading members of the 
Cabinet had openly denounced the Bill. Mr. Gladstone is in 
Opposition, he leads at the best a minority, he is not on 
religious questions in accord with all or even many of his own 
followers, and his Resolutions so treated would have remained 
merely an effective division of his speech against the Bill. 
Mr. Disraeli, however, saw an opportunity of giving his rival a 
personal defeat, and to secure that end he challenged him to 
the encounter every Tory ought to avoid,—raised his proposals 
to the rank of measures, and made adherence to the Act of 
Uniformity a new test of party politics. As a matter of fact, 
the Premier’s view was absurdly wrong. He purposely exag- 
gerated Mr. Gladstone’s “congregational” idea, which is not 
half so strong as the view Lord Sandon embodied in the 
Parochial Councils Bill, and made of him a Dissenter for a 
rhetorical point ; but admitting his view to be right, his strategy 
is all the worse, By compelling the battle, he would, but for 
Mr. Gladstone’s wise forbearance, have compelled his adversary 
to stake the Act of Uniformity as the prize to be fought for, 
perhaps the maddest thing any honest advocate of Establish- 
ments could do, for it lowers the relation of the Church to 
the State out of its present position as an accepted fact, into 
a doubtful status to be settled by the result of debate. 
The Premier would have made, in short, of Establishment a 
question of the hour. We ask of the Tory party if this is 
what they wanted their Chief to do, if their notion of rest 
is a battle to the death for and against the Act of Uniformity, 
if their idea of peace is a struggle before which party lines 
will fade as grass before a fire, if their conception of sound legis- 
lation is a series of measures on which neither side could by 
any conceivable weeding form a united Cabinet? Mr. Disraeli 
apparently thinks it is, welcomes discussion on the burning 
question, rushes up to it, embraces it, forces it on Parlia- 
ment and the nation, and all for the barren victory of an 
hour. If that is good Conservative strategy, what is bad ¢ 

We are not, for the moment, pleading for any side or policy, 
whether ecclesiastical or theological, but only discussing a 
matter of political tactique ; and so discussed, Mr. Disraeli’s 
course must be pronounced thoroughly bad. If Conservatism 
has any policy as its essence, it is the policy of letting things 
alone till an abuse is clearly proved, yet the very first act of 
this Cabinet has been to revolutionise the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of Scotland merely to draw some votes. If it has any 
strategy accepted by all its believers, it is the strategy of de- 
fence, of waiting, more especially when the Church is concerned, 
till its enemies begin an attack; yet the Premier invited and 
very nearly compelled an assault on the Act of Uniformity, 
which might have brought up the whole question of Church 
and State. If it has any esoteric idea, it is that until 
the nation has more distinctly made up its mind, any dis- 
cussions on vital ecclesiastical questions within the House 
of Commons had better be avoided. And the reason for 
that reserve is clear,—that the House upon such questions 
is a perfectly unknown force ; that its members, partly from 
ignorance, partly from prejudice, but chiefly from conscientious 
feeling, are pretty sure to break all party ties, to throw 
off all party leadership, to take the bit in their teeth, and 
rush straight forward, until they are brought up by some un- 
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expected obstacle. No living man can say what the English 
Establishment, once thrown into the legislative crucible, will 
look like when it comes out. Yet the Premier, with a light 
heart and a sardonic glance at his chief adversary, coolly 
risked all this danger, and calling on him to “come on,” 
tried to take for the second time a leap into the dark. 
To force on so vast a question, which could never be laid 
aside again, to lay the Act of Uniformity on the table as a 
prize for the victorious leader, to hurry on a dispute which, 
however it ends, is really a dispute whether the Church of 
England shall live or no, may be, in the interest of the nation, 
very good tactics, indeed as good as we believe them to be 
bad, but they certainly are not the tactics which beseem a 
Conservative party or a Conservative Government. If Mr. 
Gladstone were, on such questions, the Liberal party incarnate, 
the strategy, though too desperate, would at least be intelli- 
gible ; but as matters stand, even victory would have given 
the Tories nothing. But for Mr. Gladstone’s prudence, they 
would have staked their greatest fortress, not against its 
assailants, but against the life of a single and on this subject 
not indispensable leader. 





THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTY ON THE MARSHALATE. 


\ E confess we are more alarmed by the Report of the 

Constitutional Committee than we have been by any 
document recently published at Versailles. It is difficult to 
believe that the extraordinary plan laid before the House on 
Wednesday, by the Reporter of the Committee, M. Ventavon, 
can have been concocted without the consent, or at least the 
privity, of Marshal MacMahon. If so, the President can scarcely 
be honest, and the experiment of a Republic on the American 
principle will fail before it has well begun. The Committee 
claim for the Marshal powers which would be too great even 
if conceded to a King who intended to reign but not 
to govern, and which, when entrusted to a man who 
detests Ministerial responsibility, would amount to a Dicta- 
torship. The idea of the Committee has been to prepare 
the way for a Parliamentary Monarchy, and the British Con- 


stitution has been copied very closely; but the proposals have | 


all to be read by the light of the central fact that the powers 
are not to be entrusted to a Monarch, but to a Marshal, who 
has openly declared that he cannot, and will not, govern 
through Ministers whom he disapproves. The President of 
the Republic, in the first place, is invested with the full powers 
now belonging to him, powers scarcely definable except by the 
negative remark that he cannot pass a new law—though he 
can act without law during a state of siege — and these 
powers cannot, during his term, be revised by the Assembly, 
which, in fact, is precluded from revising, and therefore from 
discussing any point settled in the Constitution, unless the 
Marshal has himself initiated the proposal for a change. This 
restriction might not signify in France, any more than in 
America, but that M. Ventavon claims new and monstrous 
powers for the Executive. The Marshal is to have the power 
of dissolution. There is no objection to that in England, 
where there is a tacit consent of all men that any power must 
be used with reasonable moderation, and where, moreover, 
successive dissolutions are prevented by the well-known prin- 
ciple that Parliament cannot be prorogued, much less dissolved. 
until it has passed an Act; but in France men use their powers. 
and the Marshal is capable, if his Ministers are responsible, of 
dissolving until the Assembly accepts his nominees. He 
would dissolve once a month for his whole term before he 
would accept M. Gambetta as his Minister of the Interior, A 
struggle of that kind could only end in a coup d'etat and a 
Dictatorship, and it would be absolutely necessary, if the 
power were granted, to place some rigid limit of time upon 
its exercise, Otherwise. an immovable President has only 
to propose the laws he likes, and the Assembly must 


accept them, under pain of a penal dissolution. Not content, | 
however, with this, M. Ventavon adds the prerogative which | 


belongs to the American President, the right of veto, without 
the two-thirds proviso by which that prerogative has so fre- 
quently been limited. It is true, he does not claim this directly 
for the Marshal, knowing well the antipathy of Frenchmen to 
the most illogical of all constitutional forms,—the right of an indi- 
vidual to nullify the expressed will of the Representatives, but he 
vests it in the Second Chamber, and accords the right of nomi- 
nating that Chamber to the Marshal-President. This goes far 
beyond the proposal of M. de Broglie, who carefully provided 
that the majority of his Senate should be elected men, and as 
we saw under the Empire. secures to the Executive a veto with- 





out any direct responsibility for its exercise. Even in England, it 
is thought scarcely fair for Bishops or new Peers to vote down 
the Minister who created them—though it is done every day 
—and in France such conduct, except in the most extreme 
cases, is considered dishonourable. Under the Empire, even 
the Deputies, if elected as official candidates, always held them. 
selves bound to obey orders, or, as they said, “ to preserve the 
logic of their origin.” The Senate, therefore, if appointed by 
the President, will, on serious subjects, obey his orders, and 
certainly veto any Bill to which he specially objects, and pro- 
tect any Minister whom he specially favours. Thus possessed of 
the control of the Executive, of the right of veto, of the right of dis. 
solution, and of the right of constitutional initiative, the Marshal 
would be, in fact, almost as completely master as the Emperor 
ever was; while, at the same time, nothing would be settled as to 
the Government of France, which, on any vacancy in the 
Presidency, would once again be thrown into the crucible. Al] 
struggles, even a struggle for Henri Cing or the Commune, 
would be legal, for the preamble of the Law, says M. Ventavon, 
will affirm distinctly that its object is to leave the ultimate 
form of Government an open question, to be settled in 1880, 
It is true the Assembly could, if it pleased, in 1880 declare 
the Comte de Paris King, and, the responsibility of Ministers 
becoming real, France would have a Parliamentary Government, 
—and this, no doubt, is the intention of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee ; but there is not the slightest proof that the Assembly 
would seat the Count in 1880, any more than in 1874, while 
there isevery proof that the Marshal will not change his Ministers 
at the bidding of the Assembly. He has said so, over and over 
again, and obviously means what he says. The only remedy, 
therefore, is to leave the Assembly independent, as in the 
United States; but, under M. Ventavon’s scheme, it is not 
independent ; and the Marshal enjoys all the power of a Pre- 
sident, all the power of a Premier, and all the inviolability of 
a Constitutional King. That is too much. 

If these are the Marshal’s ideas, he may, of course, enforce 
| them by a coup detat, which the Assembly, out of accord as it 
is with the people, is in no position to resist; but we cannot 
believe that such a proposal has the remotest chance 
of acceptance through a legal vote. No Assembly will 
part with its power in that complete way, nor is this 
one so devoted to a particular individual, The Extreme 
Right, the Left Centre, the Bonapartists, the Left, and 
'the Extreme Left must vote against it, at any hazard; and if 
| they vote against it, there is but one solution which appears 
to be even possible, the solution proposed by M. Casimir- 
Perier. The Septennate is protected by the armed force, and 
the Septennate is inconsistent with anything but itself and the 
| Republic. No Pretender is possible under it, and no permanent 
| form of government, except one which admits of the separation 
| of the Executive from the Legislative power for a definite term 
| of years. That is the Marshal’s grand stipulation, and as the 
| means of removing the Marshal do not exist, there is nothing to 
| be done but proclaim the Republic, create a Second Chamber on 
M. de Broglie’s plan—that is, by election through the Councils- 
General, assisted or not assisted by propertied electors—fix a 
regular date beyond which neither House can exist without a 
|renewal of its mandate, and then leave the Constitution to 
| solidify itself, if it can. The Marshal will have all the power 
| he wants, and the Assembly all the power it can have while it 
| is subject to the condition precedent that it must not remove 
| the Marshal till November 20, 1880. There will remain the 
| enormous difficulty that, in the event of quarrel between the 
| Legislative and Executive Powers, a quarrel which has broken 
| out in every Government yet adopted in France, there is no final 
| arbiter between the conflicting authorities; but that danger must 
be risked till 1880. France, for the first time in her history since 
| the Revolution, is hampered by a condition she cannot get rid 
| of, is compelled to frame her government in accordance with a 
| fact outside her own will, the existence of a person round 
whom the Government must accrete. If she could dispense 
with that person, she would be free to choose any method of 
|organisation she preferred; but as she cannot, or thinks she 
|eannot, she is not free, but is limited to two alternatives, 
| the Septennate pure and simple,—that is, Marshal MacMahon 
jas Dictator, and the Republic, with Marshal MacMahon @s 
| President for a definite term. So far as we can see, there ls 

no third alternative whatever, and between the two we cannot 
| believe that even this Assembly will hesitate. It might <o so. 
|if the Septennate pure and simple could be a final solution. 
| for Frenchmen, while anxious for fixity, have always 2 secret 
feeling that they can change their Government by Revolution. 
| but the Septennate is in its very essence provisional and tran- 
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sitory. It is as liable to be attacked by émeutiers as any |conduct to foreign creditors is so bad that the refusal 
other form of government, is specially liable to assassina- of the European Governments to recognise the Provisional 
tion, and is, in addition, doomed to a natural expiration, | régime—a refusal scarcely just, and certainly invidious, for a 
after which any form of government once more becomes | Government of nearly the same kind is recognised in France— 
possible. The Assembly appear to have felt this as the Report ‘meets with no popular or Parliamentary censure anywhere. 








was read, and in the silence of the Deputies the Reporter Nor amidst all this confusion is there anywhere visible any 
must have discerned the final sentence on his Report. From | serious gleam of hope. There is no chance, apparently, that 
the day when the Marshal announced that he could not re- | Carlism will perish of itself; there is no likelihood that it 
nounce his power, only one form of legalised and regular | will arrange a “transaction ;” there is no probability that 
vernment remained possible in France, and that was the | the Army will speedily be able to put it down. There is no 
Republic, with the Marshal at its head. Any other govern-| prospect of a Treasury strong enough either to tax 
ment whatever, except a Dictatorship for six years, is pre-| Spain, or to restore the confidence of foreign lenders, or 
cluded by that declaration, and the acquiescence with which it | to take any decided course,—such, for instance, as the pay- 
was received by the Army and the people. ment of the Home interest in notes and of Foreign interest 
in gold, or the emission of a regulated amount of inconvertible 
paper-money. To all appearance, everything must drift on 
THE MARSHALATE IN SPAIN. till bankruptey—actual inability to obtain a shilling—causes 
OTHING could appear to be more dreary than the | some final cataclysm, foreign intervention, or the dismember- 
present condition of Spain. So bad is it, that most | ment of Spain. 
observers, with the ex-King Amadeo at their head, pronounce! No situation could be more gloomy, and yet there is this 
it nearly hopeless, and predict that within two years Carlism | fact observable in the midst of it :—Spain, apart from polities, 
will be in the ascendant, and that the country will revert to the | suffers very little. The war, harassing as it is, interests 
rule it shook off thirty-one years ago. The Government, they | all classes till local movements have almost ceased, and by 
say, scarcely exists, or lives on only from day to day, the latent | bringing a common danger home to all, seems to have extin- 
hatred of the factions to each other almost paralysing its | guished, for the present at least, all Federalist ideas, The 
action. The war, or rebellion, in the North shows no sign of |Government is very weak, its soldiers are employed in the 
approaching its end, rather gains in fact in vigour as the | North, its fleet appears incompetent to do anything in Europe, 
Carlist soldiery become through lapse of time and long | and yet all Spain south of the Ebro obeys its orders. In the 


campaigns more and more like veterans. The army of | immense mass of the country, Serrano’s wishes, such as they 
are, are obeyed without dispute. No province below the 


100,000 regulars, gathered together with great pains and 
difficulty, consists in great part of troops without train- | Highlands is in rebellion, though one is traversed by Carlist 
ing, with little confidence in their Generals, disheartened | bands, which fight, and fly, and levy requisitions, apparently 
by the severe defeat of Pefia Muro, and commanded | without disturbing anybody very much. No city has risen in 
by officers who have, for the most part. but a languid | insurrection since Cartagena fell. No one of the hundreds of 
interest in the cause for which they are fighting and dying! little towns is in possession of a mob. Throughout the im- 
with sufficient courage. The ablest soldiers in Spain, the men | mense half-cultivated, semi-civilised districts of the interior, 
of the Civil Guard, some thirty thousand strong, though | the people, as we are credibly informed, hardly know what is 
obedient as ever in their regular duty, murmur at being em- | going on, gather in their crops, which are this year very large, and 
ployed in a campaign in which they are required to do all the | would grow rich, like Southern Frenchmen, were it not for the 
serious work, obtain but little of the glory, and are slaughtered | permanent difficulty of semi-Oriental Spain,—the want of certain, 
in a much higher proportion than the regular troops. They are | swift, and cheap means of transport for their produce. The general 
used, in fact, as if they had all volunteered for a grand | Government is flaccid, and poor, and discredited, but the local 
forlorn-hope, and though willing to be so used for once, | Government is much what it always was,—that is, very bad, but 
to win a great battle or to strike a final blow, they do not like, | very national, not oppressive, and therefore, among a people who 
being mostly married men of from thirty to forty years of age, | expect but little, at least endurable. Agrarian discontent is in 
this long and sterile campaign. After every battle the Army | some provinces very great, but it is not active, and is directed 
has to be re-formed, and the operation requires very often | rather against owners and employers than against the local or the 
weeks, and sometimes months. The men at the head of the | central Government. The isolation of each district, which so im- 
Government are in various ways worn out. Marshal Serrano, | pedesimprovement,impedesalso the flow of disaffected feeling, and 
never a man of genius, and supposed to be now seventy-four | the people of whole provinces live on, and toil, and accumulate, 
years old—though the date of his birth seems to be un-| like the peopleof Northern Portugal,where a Government which 
known, French authorities making him ten years younger, | nobody particularly respects, which once repudiated its debts, 
—is obviously incompetent to control circumstances, and | and which is of all European Governments the one least devoted 
though he possesses some sort of a Dictatorship, cannot | to material improvement, is offered, when it asks for a loan, 
and does not use it except to meet the administrative | some twenty-six times its requirements, the mere deposits ex- 
difficulties of the hour; does not attempt, for instance, | ceeding the sum required. The conscripts join the army with- 
to remove the provincial grievances of Biscay and | out being shot down. The Civil Guard are not murdered more 
Navarre, or to conciliate the Church, or to attract | often than Irish constables, Daily life goes on as it has always 
the peasantry, or to seek new resources in a change of the | done, without excitement, except little disputes between the 
conscription. He offers no new tenure, and promises no new | priests and their flocks ; and for aught travellers can perceive, 
military organisation. He only goes on from day to day, and his | Spain under Serrano is very like Spain under Isabella. 
Cabinet is no abler than himself. There isno man in it whom | It was so in England when Charles Edward was march- 
Spain, as a whole, regards with any respect whatever, Sagasta|ing on Derby, and it seemed as if a settlement, lazily 
is a self-seeker, Zabala unlucky, Camacho a reckless financier, | approved by the whole people, were about to be violently 
Topete an adherent of the impossible fraction of the Bourbon | upset. This tranquillity of the country, this strange, though 
House. Castelar will not come in, and except Castelar there is | not unexampled obedience to the weak, this display of passive 
no one who can lend to the Government any new support. | patriotism which postpones its wants till a national danger is 
None of the Generals excite any enthusiasm, for none have | over, seem to indicate that many of the terrible difficulties of 
succeeded except Pavia, and Pavia remains still almost | the country may disappear more suddenly than observers like 
unknown to the country; and even if they did, they are | the ex-King expect. There is no proof whatever that the 
changed with an absurd rapidity which indicates that the country is unmanageable, or that a Prim who happened also to 
motive of choice is not victory, but the success of some political | have some smal] tincture of statesmanship, could not reduce 
intrigue. The Treasury, hampered by utter want of credit, | it into order which Europe could understand. He must defeat 
has to provide by an absurd system of taxation, which is| the Carlists; but with French aid—sure, we imagine, to be 
neither European nor Oriental, neither based on the land nor | obtained if the proper terms were offered—and some concession 
on the taxation of wants, for a fleet which is not used about the Church and the /weros, Carlism could be defeated. 
except to protect a colony ravaged by civil war, an army He must be rid of the Cuban war; but the grant of 
which requires to be supplied as if it were invading France | “liberty,” as in Canada, to Cubans is not inconsistent with 
and yet can levy no requisitions, and a civil service into | Spanish pride, and the volunteers, who look so strong, 
which every leading partisan of the “Serranate” desires| could not for six months resist a strict blockade. Their 
to foist his followers. How it gets along from day to|leaders would have no money, and it is for the 
day no man not a Spaniard can say. Its plans always| revenues from their estates that they, like all slave- 
break down, its contracts are usually broken, and its | holders, are fighting. The Treasury must be refilled; but 
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lightened, partly by compromise, partly by the only original 
idea 8. Camacho has developed,—the distribution of the weight 
of the burden among the provinces and cities. His idea of 
taxing the Octroi receipts, though as barbarous a bit of 


finance as could be conceived, involves that principle, 
and might, if it were carefully worked out, succeed. 
Nothing appears to be needed in Spain so much as 


governing power, and governing power may be found yet, 
as it was found in O’Donnell and Prim and Castelar, 
in our own time. That a soldier should be necessary 
may be regretted, but after all, it is among soldiers 
that in a country like Spain the habit of governing is 
developed, and the war may produce one as efficient for ten 
years as Pavia proved himself to be for tenhours. There may 
be years yet to wait, for events in Spain take, as events used 
to do everywhere else, a great deal of time to occur in, but we 
see nothing yet to justify the idea that the country is dead, or 
that intervention is needed in the interest of European civilisa- 
tion. No Power could seat a Government which would last 
five years, and an invasion with any other object would be 
merely a crime, 





LORD SANDON’S COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 
ORD SANDON has brought forward the Bill on which we 


commented last week, for effecting a counter-revolution 
in our Education system, with a flourish of trumpets that suf- 
ficiently indicates his purpose to push to its full limits the 
reaction he initiates. Indeed, both he and Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy made a great point of not mincing matters. Lord 
Sandon said, in effect, that the Dissenters must reap what they 
had sown. They had displayed their enmity to the Church, 


Spain is almost untaxed, and the internal debt might be | 
| all reasonable to teach, would be that which the founder knew 











—_ 


be at 


cover all sects, the only specific religion which it would 


as the religion of the Church of England. But the difference 


| between the Act of 1869 and the Bill of this year is this 


Mr. Forster assumed that where the religious trusts were not 
very specific indeed, education was the chief intention of the 
founder, and education intended for all alike. Lord Sandon 
constructs an express religious intention of a kind calenlated to 
exclude all who are not members of the National Church, out 
of so slight an indication as a stipulation that the Bishop of 
the diocese,—probably the only official within reach of whom 
it was then certain that he would value education—should 
revise the regulations of the school; and ignores the general 
educational intention of the founder to improve the opportunities 
of all the children within reach of the spot, altogether. The 
preamble of the Bill entirely drops the main intention of the 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869,—* the expediency of putting a 
liberal education within the reach of children of all classes,” 
and in fact assumes in cases in any degree doubtful, that 
denominational education must have been more the intention 
of the founder than liberal education itself. Even so, the 
fair thing to do on that theory would be to provide various kinds 
of sectarian teaching in that school for the children of parents 
of different sects, rather than absorb the whole endowment for 
a single sect. But that is not Lord Sandon’s drift. He wishes 
to make the Dissenters feel that as they have acted as enemies, 
as enemies they shall be treated. The Endowed Schools as 
yet unreformed are not to be applied to national purposes, so 
far, at least, as they are boarding-schools ; they are to be the 
spoil and prey of the Church party. Such is Lord Sandon’s 
challenge to the Dissenters, who having turned on their 
familiar friends, are now made to feel the unstatesmanlike 
scorn of their hereditary foes. Does Lord Sandon think that 








and Churchmen could not avoid any longer treating them as 
open foes. Mr. Gathorne Hardy likened the retrograde step 
the Government were taking to the restoration of a Monarchy 
abolished by a revolutionary power. If bad steps were never 
retraced, he said, how could one Government rectify the errors 
of its predecessor? That is, the Tory Government accepts 
the position of intending to retrace the steps taken by the 
Liberal Government, wherever it thinks that course advisable. 
A more momentous decision could hardly have been arrived 
at. Hitherto, however profoundly the Tories have con- 
demned Liberal policy, such as Reform, Free Trade, the 
Abolition of Tests, the redress of Irish grievances, we 
have never heard a word of counter-revolution. Now, 
for the first time, we have the appearance of that ominous 
feature in the Tory programme. It is, no doubt, a com- 
paratively small and tentative step at first. Mr. Hardy denies 
that the Cabinet are playing with the question of the reim- 
position of University tests, though they have practically 
reimposed creeds, and something more than creeds, on a large 
proportion of the Endowed Schools of the country. But, says 
Mr. Hardy, the Endowed Schools’ policy, though sketched out, 
had not been carried out. It had been offered to and accepted 
by the country, under an Act of Parliament, but it had not 
been embodied in the schemes of so many as a third of the 
schools to be reformed. In the case of the remaining two- 
thirds, the ground was clear. The Tories had to deal with 
them on their own principles, 2nd those principles were that 
the Established Church of to-day is the only legitimate heir 
of the Established Church of Elizabeth and the Stuarts,—that 
the Anglican Church whose clergy are so eager to burn in- 
cense, to use chasubles, and to hear auricular confession, that 
even their Conservative friends are compelled to put the bit 
into their mouths, is the only admissible representative of the 
enemies of Laud, the puritanic Churchmen of the revolution- 
ary period! Such is the thesis on which Lord Sandon, him- 
self, as he takes every opportunity of observing, a Low 
Churchman, who wishes to extend the Church in the direction 
of the Dissenters, takes his stand, and which he is embodying 
in his legislative counter-revolution. And what is his excuse ? 
Why, that Mr. Forster in his original Endowed Schools Act 
had admitted the principle that a school, even where founded 
before Dissent was legal, by one who showed his express wish 
to make it a religious school, must be regarded as a Denomina- 
tional school, just as one founded in modern times with 
express Denominational trusts is so regarded. We are not 
sure that this concession was ever a legitimate one; but the 
excuse for it is that the number of such old foundations con- 
taining an express direction that the children should be 








regularly instructed in religion, is small, and that unless we 
oO ? 


could devise some unsectarian religious teaching which would } 


this is the policy to foster the divisions in the Liberal party ? 
Or has he acquired the conviction of his chief that the Dis- 
senters were “ dished ” when the residuum was enfranchised ? 
Anyhow, we can hardly imagine a more formidable pro- 
spect than that which would be before us, if every tempo- 
rary success of the Tories for the future is to mean 
something quite different from what it has meant for 
the last forty years. One of the great landmarks of 
modern politics is the late Sir Robert Peel’s address to the 
electors of Tamworth, in December, 1834, declaring his in- 
tention to regard the Reform Act as a “ final and irrevocable 
settlement of a great constitutional question,” and even to 
review, in a moderate spirit, the various institutions of the 
nation in the light of popular desire, proved by that Act, for 
progressive legislation. It was that declaration of Sir Robert 
Peel’s which made the accession of the Tory party to office 
once more possible, and we do not doubt at all that 
if the Tories now are really prepared to reverse the 
spirit of that declaration, and enter on the sterile task of 
undoing, where they dare, the policy initiated by their prede- 
cessors, they will soon find themselves again banished from 
power, with far more signs of permanent alienation from the 
people than ever. If Mr. Hardy and Lord Sandon plead that 
what they are doing in this Bill is not of this nature, that it is 
merely the repairing of a hasty error of the last Government, 
they should not use, as they have used, the language of 


counter-revolution, and talk of the necessity of restoring 


institutions the foundations of which the Liberals have im- 
paired, What has hitherto distinguished English Conservatives 
from Continental Conservatives has been the willingness to accept 
heartily the position bequeathed to them by their predecessors, 
and to remember that the nation has no fancy for Conservative 
Penelopes, who unpick during the hours of darkness the work 
achieved during hours of light. And if ever they cease 
to deserve that praise, and to make of British policy a 
barren pendulum, swinging from side to side, as one party 
succeeds the other in the State, either they will be the 
permanent sufferers, or the British Empire will have passed its 
highest point. It has been the measure of sympathy between 
the two parties which has hitherto secured the continuity of 
the British Government. The English people, Whig and 
Tory, have always regarded the present as their proper 
starting-point, and the past as a land whither,—(even though 
it might have been well to linger longer there),—there is no 
return. Lord Sandon’s thoroughly bad Bill is the first 
striking exception to this rule, and we trust it may be the 
last. It is not a proposal of good augury, either for the 
future of party government, or for the fame of the men now 
in power. 
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DAVID WEBSTER AND HIS REWARD. 
HE ‘Albert Medal of the Second Class,” given on July 10 
to Mr. David Webster, second mate of the collier ‘ Arracan,’ 


of Greenock, has been singularly well bestowed. Not only is | 


David Webster well deserving of it, a point we shall say some- 
thing about presently, but the selection of David Webster for 
special and very real honour will help to break up one of the 
most utterly wicked traditions of our Mercantile Marine. We 
have never been able to discover why it should be considered 
excusable for a seaman, if he happens to be hungry at sea—very 


hungry, that is, hungry to the death—to murder and eat any friend | 


who happens to be handy; but undoubtedly that is among the 
privileges conferred by seafaring tradition on merchant seamen. 
If any land-lubber on shore, say, a gipsy of bad character, were 
equally hungry, we should expect him, in default of relief, to lie 
down and die as quietly as he could of inanition, and if he cut any- 
body’s throat and ate him we should hang him without the smallest 
scruple. Indeed, in most parts of England he would stand a very 
good chance of being lynched, and even if he escaped that fate 
and the gallows, his only course would be to disappear. Seamen, 
however, are treated differently. A sailor is not expected to en- 
dure hunger till he dies. The proper and regular thing for him, 
according to tradition, Marryat, and stories of shipwreck, is to 
keep up his strength by murdering a fellow-passenger in the boat 
—a woman, if there is one, but if not, a boy—eating her or his 
flesh, and then rowing until his boat is seen by some merchant 
vessel, and he himself rescued from a fate to which a considerable 
section of mankind submit in silence, and without murder, every 
day. He is never punished, at all events for murder, and never 
very strongly condemned. ‘There may be some natural horror of 
him, but he is embalmed in sea-legends as a rather interesting 
figure, and is rarely so shunned that he dare not, in language more 
or less covered, allude to his own horrible ‘‘ adventure,” mention- 
ing particularly, of course, as a redeeming fact that the victim, 
who is always the weakest on board, was fairly chosen by the 
“Jot.” Historians, seamen, novelists are all agreed upon this 
point ; they all admit some sort of excuse in the circumstances 
for what seems to us a peculiarly dastardly and selfish form of 
assassination. Why cannot the men die quietly at sea as 
well as on land, as, for example, Australian explorers have 
frequently died, and as thousands of Irish died in 1847? 
What should we have said of the Irish if, in the extremity of 
the suffering which, despite all England could do, in some 
instances depopulated villages, they had taken to murdering and 
eating one another, or what should we say of Beharees under 
the same circumstances? What is there in the mere circumstance 
of being afloat which should induce us to be so lenient, while as 
regards men on shore we are so immovably hard? Hunger drives 
men mad, mad in the true medical sense, which involves moral 
irresponsibility? It does nothing of the kind. ‘Thirst, some- 
times, though not always, produces madness, or something very 
nearly akin to it, and a boat on the ocean is a_ place 
where thirst may be felt to its very last extremity; but 
hunger strikes men at sea just as it strikes them on shore, 
namely, as a sharp craving, sometimes intolerably painful 
for three days, and then as a dull, gnawing want, which 
is pain only when accompanied by the intense fear of 


| Webster, who had been asleep, was awoke in time to save the boy’s 


life. After dark an attempt was made to kill Webster himself, but the 
boy Horner awoke him in time to save himself. 

“On the following day, Webster having fallen asleep, was awoke by 
the struggles of the crew for the possession of his gun, with which to 
shoot him, Two hours later the crew attempted to take Horner’s life 
again, but were prevented by the determined conduct of Webster, who 
threatened to shoot and throw overboard the first man who laid hands 
on the boy. 

“The next day one of the crew attempted to sink the boat, but 
Webster mastered him and prevented further mischief. Two days later 
the same member of the crew again tried to sink the boat, and expressed 
his determination to take the boy’s life. For this he would have been shot 
by Webster had not the cap on the gun missed fire. Soon after putting 
a fresh cap on his gun, a bird flew over the boat, which Webster shot ; 
it was at once seized and devoured by the crew, even to the bones and 
feathers. 

“During the next five days the crew were quieter, subsisting on 
barnacles which attached themselves to the bottom of the boat, and on 
sea-blubber, for which they dived. The following day some of the men 
became delirious. One of them lay down exhausted, when another 
struck him several blows on the head with an iron belaying-pin, cutting 
him badly. The blood which flowed was caught in a tin and drunk by 
the man himself and the two other men. Afterwards they fought and bit 
one another, and only left off when completely exhausted, to recom- 
mence as soon as they were able; the boy Horner during the time 
keeping watch with Webster. 

“On the thirty-first day in the boat they were picked up, 600 
miles from land, by the ship ‘City of Manchester,’ Hardie, master, by 
whom they were very kindly treated, and brought to Calcutta. 

“ Webster, by his conduct, was the means of saving the lives of all in 
the boat.” 

Observe, all alike were inthe same circumstances, that is, were with- 
out solid food or, it is added, water—though there must be some 
mistake about that—for eight continuous days. Nevertheless, not 
only did they not all go mad, as they ought to have done on the 
popular theory, and hunger for anything, even human flesh, but 
the weakest among them, the boy Horner, was the sanest, and 
watched steadily over Webster who had saved him, while he slept. 
Moreover, those who were, presumably, mad—mad enough, at all 
events, to commit murder—were none of them mad enough to 
risk being shot, or to commit the indefinitely more venial 
crime of suicide, And finally, they did not wait—as they, 
as a rule in such stories, never do—till the pangs cither 
of hunger or of thirst had become unendurable. On the 
contrary, the lots for a victim were cast within twenty-four 
hours of the giving out of the food, the motive obviously not 
being unendurable suffering, but that selfish horror of death 
which, among bad natures, is held to justify almost any crime. 
The victim selected is murdered, just as an inconvenient wi(ness 
is by burglars, in order that those who murder him may be com- 
fortable. ‘The crime committed is not a romantic one, or one ex- 
cusable in any way—though, of course, often unpunishable, from 
defect of evidence as to sanity—but a dirty assassination, 
perpetrated by men too selfish to give their comrades a fair 
chance. ‘That is the truth about it, a truth every one of us 
recognises in the pleasure with which he hears that the man 
who retained his nerve, and had a_ conscience, and 
stopped the crime even by slaying its perpetrator —and 
Webster meant to slay his man—has been honoured by the 
Crown. It was time he or some one like him should be, time 
that the foul tradition should be broken, time it should be 
known that the man who by shooting a would-be murderer stops 
him from relieving his hunger on a comrade’s flesh does a right 
and honourable thing. ‘The seamen of the ‘Arracan’ had no 





coming dissolution. There is no madness of the furious type at | 
any stage of the process, though, of course, as the brain ceases to | 
be nourished, there is idiocy, sometimes assuming grotesquely 

horrible forms. If madness were an invariable or frequent | 
accompaniment of hunger, we should see it on shore, where it is 

never recorded, and should find it universal at sea, where, as a 
nearly invariable rule, some one or other remains sane, and refuses | 
to destroy his friends’ last chance of escape from the horror which | 
is overwhelming them. We could not have a more complete | 
proof of this proposition than the story in the Gazelle :— 


| 


“The ‘ Arracan,’ whilst on a voyage from Shields to Bombay, with a 
cargo of coals, took fire from spontaneous combustion of her cargo, and | 


more right to eat Horner at sea than they would have to eat their 
owner at home, ‘Their duty was to do all they could, hope all 
they could, and then die quietly like men, and not kill and eat 
defenceless comrades like a pack of wild beasts. 

Second Mate David Webster, of the collier ‘ Arracan,’ deserves 
all honour for a deed of sustained, long-protracted, and successful 
fortitude, and he has got it in full measure. A contemporary 
rather despises the Albert Medal, and suggests that Webster 


| would like some more solid reward, pay, or promotion, or what 
| not ; but the writer is mistaken, we think, in his estimate of human 


nature. The one objection to the Victoria Cross, a mere bit of 


on the 17th February was abandoned by her crew, who then took to | copper, is the readiness of officers to risk their lives, which belong 
their boats and endeavoured to make for the Maldive Islands. The | on service to the State, and not to themselves, in order to obtain 


boats kept company until the 20th, when, finding the currents too strong, 
it was agreed to separate, after dividing the provisions. 
“The Master, in command of the long-boat, then made for Cochin ; the 


a distinction which carries nothing solid. ‘That is the reason why 
it is refused to general officers, whose business is to direct others, 


Mate, in charge of the gig, and the Second Mate, Mr. David Webster, | not to throw away the Queen's property—their lives—and the 


in charge of the pinnace, with four of the crew, viz., three men and one 
boy, made for the Maldive Islands, 

“ After two days Mr. David Webster’s boat was injured by a heavy 
sea, and could not keep up with the gig, and lost sight of her. From 
this time the pinnace was kept working to windward until the 9th 
March, by which day the provisions and water had been consumed. 

“ Shortly afterwards the crew cast lots which of them should be first 
killed to be eater, and the lot fell upon the ship’s boy Horner; but 





} 





State’s concern—their powers of guidance—in the effort to show 
that they are too brave to know the rudiments of their busincss. 
Webster has gained the Victoria Cross of his profession, His 
deed will not live only in sailors’ gossip, to be doubted, or denied, 
or whittled away by the envy or malice of his fellows or their 
superiors; but has been rigidly investigated, has been described 
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to the Queen, has been officially certified in all details in a 
chronicle accessible to all men. Henceforward throughout earth, 
wherever the English language is spoken, in every port of every 
sea, he is a separate man, a man honoured, a man whom 
employers consider it a duty to help, whom other Mates regard 
as English soldiers regard a V.C., whose failings are looked on 
indulgently, whose merits are secure of careful recognition. The 
Medal, or rather the official description of the reason for giving 
him the Medal, is worth asa mere professional certificate a doubled 
income, while in every other way it is to him, to his family, to his 
descendants, more than any promotion or pay it would be wise to 
give, certainly more than any such reward given without the circu- 
lation of the narrative of his deed. If Mr. Webster is in the least 
like any other sailor, or like the character his conduct in that boat 
would imply, he is better rewarded by the recognition he has re- 
ceived from sixty millions of men, than byany probable grant which 
anybody who bribed sailors to make up a true-seeming story 
might also succeed in getting. The bare honour is the wisest as 
well as the most effective form of reward, and we are glad that it 
has fallen to a man who not only did a splendid deed, fighting 
through eight days and nights of hunger, and thirst, and ex- 
pectation of death, in order to save a boy-comrade, but who in 
doing it gave a deadly blow to the worst of all the traditions of 
the sea. Heneeforward we may hope that even at sea steadfast 
endurance will be regarded as more romantic than selfish murder, 
and sailors left without food will starve like explorers, or poor 
widows, or Irish labourers under the same temptation, and die 
with their faces to death, as they would if the shot were 
flying, without murdeér’on their consciences, or their friend’s raw 
flesh in their stomachs. Madness excuses anything, but none the 
less is it well that sailors should know that public recognition is 
for those among them who, under the strain of shipwreck, do not 
go mad. There is but one fault in the official order, and we may 
hope that Sir C. Adderley will, when it is brought to his notice, 
have the grace to correct even that. If not, the mildest hint 
from the Sovereign who instituted the Order and attends to its 
distribution will not be misplaced, and is pretty sure to come. 
Considering that the ship’s boy Horner did nearly as well as 
Webster, that he endured as much and was threatened more, 
that he did his share in keeping discipline and stood through 
those eight days loyally by his preserver, and considering also 
that without his aid David Webster’s courage and conscience and 
long endurance would all have been unavailing, the Department 
might have had the decency to ask and to record Horner’s 
Christian name. With it he would be nearly as much honoured 
as his superior, without it, he will slip unnoticed or disbelieved 
into the crowd. 





THE DETERIORATED BREED OF GHOSTS. 
OTHING is more remarkable in the democratic tendency of 
the age than the deterioration it has brought about in the 
manners and breeding of Ghosts. The ghosts of a century, or even 
half a century ago,—the ‘ ghosts of the old school,” as they have 
been called,—used to feel it a solemn privilege to be ghosts. They 
acknowledged something grand, something of obligation, in their 
state. They seemed to say, Mystere oblige, as the nobility used to 
say, Noblesse vblige. It was not everybody who could be a ghost, 
and those who could were bound to keep up the influence and 
the dignity of the Order. In those days, ghosts fed their souls 
on solitude and were visible chiefly to the solitary. ‘They flashed 
upon that inward eye which was the curse of solitude. Or if now 
and then, like the celebrated ghost of Mr. Wynyard, who appeared 
to both Sir John Sherbroke and General Wynyard, on the island 
of Cape Breton, on the 15th October, 1785, it proved itself to be 
no illusion by being seen by two persons at the same time, it 


would yet stalk noiselessly through the room, like the ghost of | 

the royal Dane across the platform, and vanish without a sound. |-. . . : . ns 
| spirit-rapping, was saved, as he believed, from death, by a spiri- 

vie . |.tual visitor, who demeaned himself altogether in the “ grand style.” 

To be an appari- | ee oF 

, : Mr. Jones was riding from Bala to Machynlleth on missionary 

tion was to be something lofty and awful, and though perhaps | : 


Ghostliness used to be a distingué sort of quality. One felt it a 


kind of renown to have a ghost in the family. 


too dread a function to stimulate ordinary ambition, still one 
honourable after its fashion, and tending to keep a noisy, and 
familiar, and vulgar-minded generation under something like 
awe for the world of the supernatural. But such 
been the progress of democratic ideas, that all this seems 
Modern ghosts are ‘hail-fellow-well-met ” 
If we are 


to have changed. 
not only with human beings, but with each other. 


not mistaken, they not long ago declared it would be a * lark” | 
this, when many of your stories are the most baseless traditions, utterly without 


to bring Mrs. Guppy through the air from her house in High- 


bury to Lamb’s Conduit Street. Certainly there was, accord- | 
. i 








has | 


7 . . a 
ing to the authentic account of the story, much spiritual giggling 


amongst the preternatural agencies engaged in that manceuyre 
before they accomplished it. The ghost sometimes called Katie 
King, who professes, we believe, to be the daughter of a buccaneer 
of Elizabeth’s or James I.’s reign, permitted Mr. Crookes to take her 
provisional and temporary body round the waist and kiss her, and 
then, according both to his: evidence and that of Mrs. Ross-Church, 
a temporary human heart was felt beating beneath the temporary 
ghostly organisation. There are stories in myriads of the extreme 
matter-of-factness and even vulgarity of the modern ghosts. Some 
of them insist on aspirating unaspirated vowels, and show by yio- 
lent raps their objection to the authorised and more polite mode of 
spelling. Others of them delight in pinching your knees or neck 
like a child who is playing at blindman’s buff. A ghost who was 
indebted to Mrs. Guppy, we believe, for the power to manifest 
himself in this world, was unpleasant enough to hurl two living 
lobsters on the table during a “dark séance” in Russell Square, 
—(was a neighbouring fishmonger, we wonder, short by two 
lobsters of his rightful stock in trade, or did the ghost pay the 
money before abstracting the lobsters ? or did it catch the lobsters 
itself at sea, with or without the aid of alobster-pot ?)—while the 


‘most common of all the freaks of modern ghosts are those 


in which they play violent games with heavy pieces of furniture, 
Now how sad a deterioration we perceive in all these things 
from the old ghostly manners, which an orthodox kind of work on 
orthodox apparitions,* by an orthodox clergyman, has just agree- 
ably revived for us. It was worth while to know a ghostin those 
days. It made the blood curdle to think of him, and was in some 
respects, if not. exactly a testimony to character, at least a 
testimony to mental or moral calibre. It was not for the insigni- 
cant then that the ghosts appeared, or that the ghostly bells rang. If 
a church-bell chose to toll without human hands for the dead, it 
was always for some member of the great local family. And, 
moreover, it was a great, deep-toned bell of a great old church, 
and it rang at midnight, with proper solemnity,—and not a 
little table which took to trotting about the room, and bobbing 
its leg up by way of saying “Yes” or “No.” And how much 
more sensible of their preternatural powers and rights the old 
ghosts were. There is the great Beresford ghost, the ghost of 
Lord Tyrone, who appeared to Lady Beresford on October 15, 
1693, and of whom we have all heard, and whose story Mr. 
Savile has edited for us with great care in the volume just re- 
ferred. to. Did he put himself into an ordinary physical shape, in 
which he could shake hands, and even be embraced without 
injury? On the contrary, when Lady Beresford complained 
that the next morning she would believe the whole to have been 
a vision unless Lord Tyrone gave her some sign of his spiritual pre- 
sence which she could not mistake, the ghost was fully equal to the 
solemnity of the emergency, and replied, “I must not touch 
you; it would injure you irreparably. It is not for spiri- 
tual bodies to touch mortal flesh.” That is conceived in 
the fine old style, and the sequel is in keeping with it. 
Lady Beresford does not object to a small blemish for the 
sake of certainty, whereupon Lord Tyrone touches her wrist, 
and every sinew and nerve shrinks, “leaving an indelible mark 
as if a pair of red-hot pincers had griped me.” And the ghost 
is fully aware of the magnitude of the occasion. ‘ Now,” said 
he, ‘‘ let no mortal eye, while you live, behold that wrist; to see 
it would be sacrilege.” But what a falling-off is here! In our 
days Katie King walks about quite cheerfully on the arm 
of her entertainer, does not object to kiss him, distributes 
snippets of her ghostly dress to her mortal friends, and never 
dreams of there being any sacrilege in the matter. But we need 
not go back to 1693 for instances of the ‘+ grand style” of ghostly 
visitors. No earlier than the beginning of the present century, 
according to Mr. Savile’s book, the Rey. John Jones, of Holiwell, 
Flintshire, who did not die till 1853, just before the outbreak of 


business, and this was his own account of his story :— 


“When I had performed about half my journey, as I was emerging 
from a wood situated at the commencement of a long, steep decline, I 
observed coming towards me a man on foot. By his appearance, 
judging from the sickle which he carried sheathed in straw over his 
shoulder, he was doubtless a reaper in search of employment. As he 
drew near, I recognised a man whom I had seen at the door of the 
village inn of Llanwhellyn, where I had stopped to bait my borse. On 


| our meeting he touched his hat, and asked if I could tell him the time 





* Apparitions: a Narrative of Facts. (Ob! Mr. Savile, what a figure of speech is 


contemporary evidence.] By the Rey. Bourchier Wray Savile, M.A. London 
Longmans. 
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of day. I pulled out my watch for the purpose, noticing at the same | 
time the peculiar look which the man cast at its heavy silver case. | 
Nothing else, howeve”, occurred to excite any suspicion on my part, | 
so, wishing him a ‘good afternoon,’I continued my journey. When I | 


had ridden about half-way down the hill, I noticed something moving, | to inspire. 


and in the same direction as myself, on the other side of a large hedge, 
wlith ran nearly parallel with the road, and ultimately terminated at 
a gate through which I had to pass. At first I thought it an animal of 
some kind or other, but soon discovered by certain depressions in the | 
hedge that it was a man running in a stooping position. I continued 
fora short time to watch his progress with some curiosity, but my 
curiosity soon changed to fear when I recognized the reaper with whom | 
I had conversed a few minutes before, engaged in tearing off the 
straw-tand which sheathed his sickle. He hurried on until he reached 
the gate, and then concealed himself behind the hedge within a few 
ards of the road. I did not then doubt for a moment but that he had 
resolved to attack—perhaps murder —me for the sake of my watch, and 
whatever money I might have about me. I looked around in all direc- 
tions, but not a single human being was to be seen, so reigning in my | 
horse, I esked myself in much alarm what I could do. Should I turn | 
back ? No; my business was of the utmost importance to the cause 
for which I was journeying, and as long as there existed the faintest 
possibility of getting there, I could not think of returning. Should I 
trust to the speed of my horse, and endeavour to dash by the man at 
full speed? No; for the gate through which I had to pass was not 
open. Could I leave the road and make my way through the fields ? 
I could not; for I was hemmed in by rocky banks or high hedges on 
both sides. The idea of risking a personal encounter could not be 
entertained for a moment, for what chance could I—weak and unarmed 
—have against a powerful man with a dangerous weapon in his hand ? 
What course then should I pursue? I could not tell; and at length, in 
despair rather than in a spirit of humble trust and confidence, I bowed 
my head and offered up a silent prayer. This had a soothing effect 
upon my mind, so that, refreshed and invigorated, I proceeded anew to 
consider the difficulties of my position. At this juncture my horse, 
growing impatient at the delay, started off: I clutched the reins, which 
I had let fall on his neck, for the purpose of checking him, when 
happening to turn my eyes, I saw to my utter astonishment that I was 
no longer alone. There, by my side, I beheld a horseman in a dark 
dress, mounted on a white steed. In intense amazement I gazed upon 
him ; where could he have come from? He appeared as suddenly as 
if he had sprung from the earth. He must have been riding behind 
and have overtaken me. And yet I bad not heard the slightest sound : it 
was mysterious, inexplicable. But the joy of being released from my 
perilous position soon overcame my feelings of wonder, and I began at 
once to address my companion. I asked him if he had seen any one, 
and then described to him what had taken place, and how relieved I 
felt by his sudden appearance, which now removed al] cause of fear. 
He made no reply, and cn looking at his face, he seemed paying but 
slight attention to my words, but continued intently gazing in the 
direction of the gate, now about a quarter of a mile ahead. I followed 
his gaze, and saw the reaper emerge from his concealment and cut 
across a field to our left, resheathing his sickle as he hurried along. 
He had evidently seen that I was no longer alone, and had relinquished 
his intended attempt. All cause for alarm being gone, I once more 
sought to enter into conversation with my deliverer, but again without 
the slightest success. Not a word did he deign to give me in reply. I 
continued talking, however, as we rode on our way towards the gate, 
though I confess feeling both surprised and hurt at my companion’s 
mysterious silence. Once, however, and only once did I hear his voice. | 
Having watched the figure of the reaper disappear over the brow of a | 
neighbouring hill, I turned to my companion and said, ‘Can it for a | 
moment be doubted that my prayer was heard, and that you were sent | 
for my deliverance by the Lord?’ Then it was that I thought I heard 
the horseman speak, and that he uttered the single word, ‘ Amen.’ Not 
another word did he give utterance to, though I tried to elicit from him 
replies to my questions, both in English and Welsh. We were now 
approaching the gate, which I hastened to open, and having done so 
with my stick, I waited at the side of the road for him to pass through ; 
but he came not; I turned my head to look—the mysterious horseman | 
was gone! I was dumbfounded; I looked back in the direction from | 
which we had just been riding, but though I could command a view of 
the road for a iderable dist: 
disappeared as mysteriously as he had come.” 











our, which is, for the most part, not flowery at all, but exceed- 
ingly prosy, and of a kind almost expressly intended, it would 
seem, to rub off the awe which the supernatural world used 
In one word, if our modern ghosts are trust- 
worthy, the world of spirits is now like our own in the hands of 
“the residuum.” The angels, demons, saints, and penitents 
manifest themselves no longer. We have in their places ghosts of 
vulgar rhetoricians, who make speeches on matters they do not 
understand, of buccaneers or pugilists who show great mus- 
cular qualities with only temporary muscles, and shout audibly 
with provisional lungs, and of underbred shopboys or young 
women not too ghostly to flirt and romp, who treacle their speech 
with vulgar and somewhat greasy expressions of universal love. 
The change is great, but we cannot say it is one calculated to 
increase the reverence of men for the world that is unseen and 
eternal. 
COMETS. 

O* all the objects with which astronomers have to deal, Comets 

are the most mysterious. ‘Their eccentric paths, their 
marvellous dimensions, the’ strange changes to which they are 
subject, have long been among the most striking of the wonders of 
astronomy. There is something specially awe-inspiring, too, in the 
thought of the gloomy domains of space through which the comet 
that visits our system for a brief time has for countless ages been 
travelling. Ordinary modes of measuring space and time fail us, 
indeed, in speaking of these wonders, or at least convey no real 
meaning to the mind. If the comet, for instance, which is now 
a conspicuous object in our northern skies be of this order—if, as 
our comet-tracker Hind begins to suspect, its path in our neigh- 
bourhood is parabolic, so that either it has an enormously long 
period of revolution, or has come to us across the interstellar 
spaces themselves,—how useless is it to set down the array of 
numbers representing the extension of its path, or the years 
during which the comet has been voyaging through desert space ! 
The comets indeed which come from the star-depths—and obser- 
vation renders it all but certain that some have done so—cannot 
in any case have pursued a voyage less than twenty billions of 
miles in length, and cannot have been less than eight -million 
years upon the road. That, too, was but their latest journey. 
From the last sun they visited to our own sun, such was their 
voyage ; but who shall say how many such voyages they had 
pursued, or how many they will complete after leaving our 
sun’s neighbourhood, before the time comes when some 
chance brings them near enough to a disturbing planet 
to cause their path to become a closed one? And even 
those comets which are now known to follow a closed path, 
returning again and again to the neighbourhood of the sun, need 
only be studied thoughtfully to present similarly startling con- 
ceptions. No matter what theory of their origin we adopt, we 
are brought face to face with the thought of time-intervals 40 
enormous that practically they must be viewed as infinite. If we 
take the assumption that a comet of this order had been travelling 
on a path of parabolic or hyperbolic nature towards our sun, had 
been captured by the disturbing attraction of a planet, and com- 
pelled thenceforth to circuit on an oval path of greater or less 


, he was not to be seen. He had | extent, yet according to all laws of probability, how many times 


| 


7 . 2 it J _ | must it have flitted from star to star before it was thus captured ! 
There is something quite elevating in the influence of such a spirit Foy the chances are millions to one against so near an approach 
as that, who appears on horseback no one knows from whence, ‘to a planet as would ensure capture. But if, appalled by the 
disappears no one knows whither after accomplishing his work, | enormous time-intervals thus revealed to us, we turn from that 


and is only heard to say one single word,—a deep ‘ Amen,’—in 
answer to the endangered man’s expression of his pious faith in 
the care of Providence. But if Mr. Jones had been saved by one 
of the modern ghosts, in all probability there must have been a 
table-rapping at some village inn in the neighbourhood, and 
a message rapped out ordering a party of muscular peasants 
to go to Mr. Jones’s help, for nothing is more remarkable than 
the liking of the modern spirits for company and noise. They 
have not only given up the grand style, they have mostly given 
up solitude, and can do much more with a lot of people round a 
table than they can with a solitary watcher by moonlight. ‘They 
revisit not ‘the glimpses of the moon,” but the flicker of the gas- 
lamp. They delight in playing accordions, in shouting through 
trumpets, in knocking hard on the roofs of cabs and railway car- 
riages, in whirling about dining-tables, in getting themselves 
photographed, and in manufacturing inexpensive pearls and rubies. 
The only thing in the least poetical they seem to affect much is 
the production of flowers. If the modern authorities may be 
trusted, they really do deal in flowers to an extent very creditable 
to their taste ; but this is an exception to their ordinary demean- 


assumption, and find within the solar system itself the origin of 
the periodic comets, how strange are the theories to which we 
are led! Those comets which come very near to the sun may 
have had a solar origin; and those which approach very near the 
path of one of the giant planets may have been propelled from 
out of such a planet when in its sun-like youth. Even then, how- 
ever, other comets remain which are not thus to be accounted 
for, unless we regard them as derived from planets outside 
Neptune, hitherto undetected, and perhaps detectable in 
no other way. And when we have taken such theories 
of cometary origin, not, indeed, for acceptance, but to 
be weighed amongst possibilities, how stupendous are the 
conceptions to which we are thus introduced! Suns (for 
what is true of our sun may be regarded as probable of 
others) vomiting forth cometic matter, so violently as to com- 
municate velocities capable of bearing such matter to the limits, 
or-beyond the limits of the solar system: planets now passing 
"through later stages of their existence, but presented to us, 
' according to such theories, as once in a sun-like condition, and 
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at that time capable of emulating the comet-expelling feats of the 
great central sun. 

Are these thoughts too wild and fanciful to be entertained? 
They may appear so; yet where are we to find others less 
The comets of the various orders—short-period, long- 
Their existence has to be 


amazing ? 
period, and non-periodic—are there. 
in some way accounted for; or if such explanation is at present 
impossible, as seems likely, we may yet follow the various lines of 
reasoning which present themselves. And we have very little 
choice. Take a comet of long period passing near the orbit, let 
us say, of Uranus,—even as Tempel’s comet, the parent of the 
November meteors, is known to do. Either that comet bas been 
gathered in from outer space by the sun, and compelled to follow 
its present path by the disturbing influence of Uranus, or else— 
what? Only two other theories are available. Trace back the 
comet's path in imagination, round and round that oval path, which 
carries it across the paths of Uranus and the earth but nowhere 
else brings it within millions of miles of any possible disturbing 
influences, Rejecting the earth as insufficient in attractive might (or, 
at least, so inferior to Uranusas to leave us in no doubt in selecting 
between the two), we have only during the past of the comet, as 
so traced, the planet Uranus to which we can refer it. We have 
rejected the attractive influence of Uranus; but two other in- 
fluences remain? Eruptive action in a former sun-like state, an 
action corresponding to the eruptive processes known to be taking 
place in the sun, is one possible origin. The mind of man, unapt 
though it is to deal with time-intervals so enormous as are re- 
quired to transmute a giant orb from the sun-like to the planetary 
condition, may yet accept this interpretation, if no other present 
itself which is not still more appalling. Only one other, as it seems 
to us, remains, and this compels us to contemplate time-intervals 
compared with which those required to change Uranus from sun 
to planet seem insignificant. 
hypothesis of the solar system, or, in fact, by any theory of its evolu- 
tion whatever, the planet Uranus was once in a vaporous condition, 
extending as a mighty rotating disc far beyond its present sphere, 
and probably far beyond the path of its outermost satellite, we 
may conceive a comet arriving from outer space to be captured 
by the resistance of the once vaporous planet, not by its mere 
attractive force. But to what a result have we thus been led! 
If we accepted this view, rather than the theory that Uranus had 
expelled the comet, we should have first to carry our thoughts 
back almost to the very beginning of our solar system, and then 
to recognise at that inconceivably distant epoch, comets travel- 
ling from sun to sun, and some of them coming from other suns 
towards ours, to be captured from time to time by the resistance 
of the vaporous masses out of which the planets of our system 
were one day to be evolved. 

We do not know how the questions raised by such thoughts 
should be answered, although, as has been elsewhere shown, 
there is more evidence in fayour of the theory of expulsion than 
of the other two theories just sketched. But we have reason to 
feel assured, as we contemplate a comet like that which now adorns 
our skies, that could we learn its history, a practical infinity of 
time would be brought before us as the aggregate of the time- 
intervals we should have to deal with. Nor is the marvel of the 
comet diminished by what we have learned from observation or 
from mathematical analysis. We have found that the tracks of 
comets are followed by countless millions of meteoric bodies, and 
thus the strangest thoughts—of infinity of space occupied by 
infinite numbers of cosmical bodies, aggregating towards multi- 
tudinous centres during infinity of time—are suggested to us. 
The telescope has shown us wonderful processes taking place during 
the comet's approach to the sun, and most wonderful process of 
all, the repulsion of the vaporous matter in the tail, as though to 
assure us that the expelling power of suns is even more than 
matched by the repelling power they exert on portions of cometic 

certain conditions under their influence. 
ctroscope, that wonderful instrument which 
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astronomy owes to Kirchhoff, taught us much respecting 
cometic structure, showing that the light of the nucleus is that of 
a glowing solid or liquid (or of matter reflecting sunlight), the 
light of the coma that mainly of glowing vapour, while in the tail 
these two forms of light are combined. And polariscopic analysis 
speaks with equal clearness of the composite nature of cometic 
structure. But when all this has been said, we are little nearer 
to the solution of the mysterious problems which comets present 
to us. They still teach us, as they have so long taught, that 
‘‘there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of 
in our philosophy.” 





If, as we are taught by the nebular 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
North Behar, June 18, 1874, 

TurovGcuovt the last week heavy rain has fallen continuously, It 
has been general throughout Bengal and Behar. Rain-gauges mark 
from three to seven inches in different localities. As I write, the 
patter on my tent-roof is unceasing. This very early and general 
heavy rain has led the natives, always on the qui vive for an alarm, 
to fear that the superfluous supply now falling will be met by a 
corresponding deficiency later on, when very heavy rain is wanted, 
They have, by the bye, the most primitive ways of reckoning 
rain-fall. A slight shower is said to be a ‘ single-cloth ” one, that 
is to say, enough to wet a man exposed to it if he had only a thin 
cloth to protect himself with. A heavier shower is said to bea 
** double-cloth ” one, while heavy rain is described as a condition 
of things in which the water ‘‘ runs in streams along the roads and 
gutters.” 
_ Ihave recently passed along the borders of Behar close to the 
Nepal frontier, and everywhere the early rice and other crops now 
in the ground give magnificent promise. In previous years, the 
extra yield of the heavy winter rice crop had led to an amount of 
land quite unsuited to such cultivation being put under that crop. 
Last year’s disaster has checked that evil tendency, and land for 
the last few years cultivated with a crop which could only under 
very favourable contingencies yield well, but would then yield 
largely, has reverted to its proper cultivation of the earlier autumn 
rice. This gives a 50-per-cent. lighter out-turn, but requires much 
less moisture, is therefore more suitable for the higher lands, and 
is a much shorter time in the ground. 

The rains have not yet perceptibly increased the distress, 
Gratuitous relief is indeed being administered to larger numbers, 
but the increase has not been more rapid than was the case 
before the rains. Many of those now receiving gratuitous relief 
are of classes such as the following official description depicts,— 
‘Old women with a grand-child or two. Their worldly posses- 
sions are a dilapidated hut, and their ordinary existence depends 
on chilling grass (cutting it up by the roots) for some neighbour's 
cow.” While this is a true description of a large number, many 
are those who in ordinary times are fairly well-to-do labourers, 
or petty artisans, and their families,—people who have customarily 
paid their way by their handiwork, and who could either earn or 
borrow enough to afford an occasional week’s idleness, when 
ill-health, inclement weather, or want of will led them to seek it. 

Many of the 300,000 or upwards now so relieved in the Famine 
districts still remain emaciated. ‘They have not yet got over the 
pinching they underwent before relief reached them. That it in 
many cases came too late is shown by such facts as the following: 
—TIn one Relief circle or charge, with a population of 1,10,000 per- 
sons, about 15,000, or 14 per cent., are being relieved gratuitously. 
The relief takes the shape of a month’s supply of raw food, which 
the recipients take away to their own homes, and is replenished 
every month, Out of 5,000 of those so receiving relief, 20 are 

reported to have died during the month of May. This is alto- 
gether apart from some 200 cases deemed fitting for hospital 
| treatment,—indeed, mercly those who by reason of emaciation 
Some of them ate too 








| were deemed fitting objects for relief. 
| freely of the long-absent food, and were unable to digest their 

Others in vain lingered on, trying to recover, but 
they had fallen already too low. Others, old and weak by nature, 
'eould not stand the strain of great want put on their waning 


| strength, could not even exert themselves to eat, and so passed 


| hearty meals, 


| away, perhaps some five years sooner than they otherwise might 
| have done. 

Ilow bad the famine is, how uncontrollable it would have been 
in some bad tracts, is shown by the figures I have just given, and 
by those that follow :—14 per cent. relieved gratuitously, another 
| 25 per cent. relieved on earth-work, two per cent. relieved by 

spinning and weaving, gives a total of 41 per cent. of the popula- 
| tion receiving direct from the Government their daily subsistence 
in grain. Added to this are a large number relieved by native 
landlords on private works, while another 44 per cent. are daily 
purchasers at the Government granaries. In this circle it may, 
then, roughly speaking, be asserted that the whole population is on 
‘the hands of the Government, for 85 per cent. are actually drawing 
their daily supply of food from its stores. ‘This circle comprises 
'the north-western corner of Bhaugulpore District. I have no 
doubt that the north-eastern tracts of Tirhoot which lie alongside 


of it are equally badly off. 
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If these were the figures for May, there is every possibility of 
June showing some small further increase ; the present large per- 
centage of the population renders a large increase impossible. 

In my last letter, just after its despatch, I discovered a strange 
error. 1 had written of two and a half millions receiving relief on 
works or gratuitously. This was a clerical error for one and a half 
millions. ‘The numbers before the heavy rain of the present month 
began to fall were even higher than that. There were one and a 
half millions of workers and 300,000 non-workers. It must be 
remembered that on an average each worker probably supports at 
least one non-worker. Very large additional numbers—more than 
another million—were obtaining their grain from the Government 
granaries, owing to the absence of supplies. These four millions 
of May, directly or indirectly subsisting on Government impor- 
tations, will, I believe, during the months of June and July not 
fall short of five millions, and will in all probability reach a still 
higher figure. 

On the subject of the prospective numbers to be relieved, Sir 
R. Temple writes :—‘* The numerical increase will probably not 
be in the heading of relief labourers ; they may ultimately amount 
to one million and a half, but there are many reasons for thinking 
that all or nearly all of those who would naturally resort to 
Jabour for relief have already been attracted to the works, large 
and small, which are now well within reach of every village. The 
number of those on charitable relief will increase, no doubt, and 
may soon exceed a quarter of a million, and may further increase. 
But unless some new circumstances should develop themselves 
during the rainy season, we may hope that this category will not 
awell to such a degree as to affect the totals. It is rather under 
the head of purchasers of grain from Government stores that 
the increase is to be expected.” This was written towards the end 
of May; aconsiderable portion of it has been already verified. 

Sudden distress has been reported in Kooch Behar and Southern 
Sonthalia; the former is likely to be permanent for the rains, the 
latter is said to have been already rectified. Distress in Western 
Burdwan is said to have increased. On the other hand, in Gya 
and Shahabad distress is almost ni/, while in Rajshahi and Chota 
Nagpore (which includes Maunbhoom) matters have much 
improved. 

Large private importations continue, and are likely to do so. 
The Punjab still holds a large amount of grain purchased for 
Behar, and the private importers are rapidly bringing it down. 
In this way, during the month of May, about 85,000 tons 
of grain found their way into Behar. Nevertheless, in Northern 

Chumparun, Tirhoot, and Bhaugulpore the demand for the 
Government grain is largely increasing. In Sarun, South Chum- 
parun, South Tirhoot, and Patna private trade is very active. 

It may be interesting to note the immense rise in prices which 
has occurred this year in some of the great rice-producing districts. 
Where obtainable, private stores are now selling in Dinagepore 
at 8h1bs. for the shilling; Rungpoor, 8lbs.; Bogra, 9 Ibs. ; 
Bhaugulpore, 9 lbs.; Tirhoot, 8} Ibs. These rates are about three 
times that of an ordinary year. At these rates, too, it is with 
great difficulty that local rice is procurable, notwithstanding the 
large amount of grain issuing from the Government storehouses. 
At the end of April, when the Government had not yet opened its 
stores to any considerable extent, the average price of common 
rice throughout what are called the Famine Districts was 9 lbs. 
for the shilling. Last year, at the same period, the average price 
in those districts was 20 lbs. Throughout that large area food 
was thus this year costing more than twice the price that ruled 
last year, and in some of the worst districts the actual price was 
fully three times as high. Eastern Bengal. par excellence the rice- 
producing country, also showed an immense rise in prices. To 
such an extent had it drained itself of stocks and exported them 
elsewhere, that where rice is ordinarily obtainable at the end of 
April at 30 Ibs. for the shilling, it this year at that time ranged 
from 13]bs. to 15lbs. The cultivators and agricultural com- 
munity had made large gains by their exportations, and so 


avere able to meet the local rise tolerably well; but many 


of the poorer non-agricultural classes must suffer, at least, 
much inconvenience from such high prices. In Orissa, 
where last winter's rice crop was a bumper one, exportation to 
the famine districts had raised the price from 35 Ibs. to 27 Ibs., in the 
Central Provinces from 20]bs. to 16]}bs. Madras, owing to ex- 
portation, shows a rise in prices of 25 per cent., namely, from 
17 lbs. to 134]bs. Bombay alone, for some strange reason, con- 
nected, it is said, with America and cotton, shows a uniform fall 
in the prices of all edible grains ; rice has there fallen from 10 Ibs. 
to 13 Ibs. for the shilling. 

In looking at these rates, it must be remembered that in many 


parts of India rice is not the grain in ordinary use among the 
people. It is frequently purely a foreigner, or an innovation of 
late years, brought into existence on a small scale by artificial 
irrigation. Thus, at Bunnoo, in the Punjab, rice sells ordinarily 
at 7 lbs. for the shilling, but barley, the food-staple of the 
country, at 52 Ibs. 

The figures for Bengal and the Famine districts show the extent 
to which drought and exportation have depleted the greater 
portion of North-Eastern Bengal. 

As regards the importation of Government grain, the following 
is the account given by Sir R. ‘Temple towards the end of May: 
—** Out of 346,911 tons to be transferred to the North of the 
Ganges, about 6,000 tons now remain. The transport by rail, 
once a matter of some anxiety, is now concluded. Besides their 
ordinary traffic, the East Indian Railway carried 520,000 tons of 
Government grain within the space of six months, and the Eastern 
Bengal 66,000 tons within the space of five months.” Of the 
various lines and routes of inland transport, the only one where 
anything remained to be done was that of Eastern Tirhoot. Out 
of 154,000 tons to be carried there from the North of the Ganges. 
77,000 had been stored, 58,000 were on their way, and 19,000 
still were at the Ganges. 

It is estimated that up to the end of April, 20,000 tons of 
grain had been consumed out of the 390,000 allotted and provided. 
While the first fortnight in May saw 30,000 tons consumed, the 
consumption in the latter fortnight could hardly have been less 
than 40,000 tons, making a total consumption of 90,000 tons up 
to the Ist of June. A nominal balance of 300,000 tons thus 
remains, but in fact, this is not more than 270,000 tons, after de- 
ductions for wastage in transit and other causes, Of this, the 
consumption will be, I estimate, at the rate of 80,000 tons a 
month for June and July ; 60,000 tons for August : 30,000 during 
September ; and 20,000 during October. This accounts for the 
whole stock. If this estimate is verified the country will not be 
safe without an additional supply of 50,000 tons from the amount 
held by the Government in reserve. That the Government is, 
as regards transport, well provided with the means of storing any 
such additional amount before the end of September, should the 
consumption of June and July show such a course to be desirable, 
may be gathered from the following extract from a recent report 
by Sir R. Temple :— 

“That portion of the reserve which consists of camels and ponies, 
collected in Northern India from great distances, may not unnaturally 
have attracted some notice, and may, perhaps, appear at first sight to 
involve unnecessary labour and trouble. But reflection on the nature 
| of the case will show the expediency, almost the necessity, of so arrang- 

ing that with so large a number of animals in service the whole should 
| not be of one kind. Otherwise,an epidemic might have simultaneously 
prostrated most of the animals on any line of transit, and there have 
| been apprehensions especially of such disease breaking out among 
the bullocks. When the main transport work is over these ponies and 
|camels will be most useful during the rains, in distributing supplies 
| among the villages when all the bullocks of the country are required 
for agriculture.” 
So that on that score there would appear no cause for apprehension. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
IRISH TRATNING-SCHOOLS. 


(To THE Eprror OF THE * SPECTATOR.) 


Srez,—lIf an Englishman's sympathies and antipathics are strong: 
than his sense of justice, he must be for Bismarck against the 
Archbishops, and for Mr. Murphy against Cardinal Cullen. But 
as a matter of justice, what right has Mr. Murphy to say that the 
fault of the inefficiency of the Trish school-teachers lies with the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church, because they prefu 
incompetent teachers properly trained in mixed schcols? It is 
at least as true that Mr. Murphy, and those who support 
his views, are responsible for that inefliciency, because they 
prefer incompetent teachers to teachers properly trained— 
that is, to the complete satisfaction of the State—in establish- 
ments connected with convents and monasteries. It is the old 
distinction between orthodoxy and het erodoxy,— mine and yours, 

In how different a spirit—the spirit of a statesman, and not of 
a partisan—is the subject treated by Sir Alexander Macdonnell, 
in his evidence before the Primary Education of Ireland Commis- 
sion! He might have been pardoned if, after all, he had been un- 
willing to admit the desirableness of any change in a system which 
he had brought to such perfection by the wise work of thirty 
years; but when he is asked whether he thinks the Roman 


Catholic clergy are directing the teachers rightly in forbidding 
‘them to be trained with Protestants, he replies (11,298) :—* I 
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think I should be a great coxcomb if I were to decide on such a | by the Second Chamber, which is the refuge of mediocrity, which 
matter as that.” And then he goes on to say (11,306) that | represents employers rather than property, and which is certainly 
‘‘ separate training institutions would be perfectly consistent with ; 2°t needed to protect property in a country where there is no 
united education.” When he is pressed to admit that he is in | poverty. Once, as you will, no doubt, remember, there was an 
this going against the principle of the 1812 Commission, he | actual dead-lock between the two Houses, the Council refusing to 
replies (11,311) :—“ If, after thirty years’ experience, we find that | vote the supplies. The Ministry of the time made shift to pay 
their recommendation was not a wise and proper one, we should | official salaries ‘by borrowing money, but public works and grants 
change it.” And again (11,313) :—‘ Nothing has occurred either | *° districts had to be retrenched, with great temporary suffering 








before or since the interdict that makes me change in the slightest | to the community. 

degree the opinion I have always entertained and expressed so | 2. Moderate as the Premier’s proposal is, it is assailed by our 
strongly here, that if the bulk of my countrymen could approve | Victorian Conservatives, and especially by their organ, the Argus, 
of the system of training that was established, I should be too | with bitter acrimony. The most effective argument against it 
happy if it were continued exactly in the way it was before. But | hitherto used is that it is ‘a Norwegian dodge,” an argument 
Jinding that four-fifths of my countrymen take a different view, it is, | Which has rather broken down, since it has been shown that 
I say, right for us to take their objections into consideration, and act | something like the same system is adopted in six other Con- 
accordingly.” Iam aware that Sir A. Macdonnell was here con- | tinental States. Then it is said that there was no public cry for 
templating only the plan of separate boarding-houses, with a com- | it, and that Mr. Francis would have done better to leave well 
mon school-training, on which Mr. Murphy bestows a patronising | alone. As a fact, Mr. Francis has been considerably annoyed by 
approval. But itis the principle and the spirit of Sir A. Macdonnell’s | the dogged obstructiveness of the Council, which is now quite en 
views which I would call attention to, and which are entirely rapport with the Assembly, and which takes a childish pleasure 
opposed to those of Mr. Murphy. The former clearly point out;| in asserting its independence. But were it otherwise, the best 
‘time for reforms is surely one when there is no great public 


how the remedy for the evil is to be found, in accepting any 
system of training which will provide really efficient teachers, | excitement, and when a measure can be discussed dispassionately 
on its own merits. 


while the latter make a show of liberally advocating what, after 

the recommendations of the Commission on the subject (clause | 3. Mr. Francis took the country by surprise with his plan, and 

99), cannot be taken to be an adequate solution of the question, | in the first batch of elections the question of Reform was hardly 

and which, indeed, in Mr. Murphy’s hands, becomes only a pretext | considered. But the unwise attacks of its enemies made it the 
cardinal point in the last batch of elections, and its enemies were 


for abusing Roman Catholic priests, and the statesmen who hold 
that a Roman Catholic, no less than a Protestant people should be 
governed in accordance with their convictions. Having no sympathy 
myself with the Roman Catholic horror of mixed education, I must 
yet protest that it implies no more indifference to education itself 
than does the Protestant preference for ignorance rather than 
education by aid of convents and monasteries; and that educa- 
tion in Ireland must be made efficient, not by a dogged main- 
tenance of the ‘‘ mixed system” by English power, but by such 
concessions to Irish convictions and wishes, even though they 
command no English sympathy, as shall obtain the co-operation 
of the Roman Catholic authorities, who desire as much as we do 
what we both mean by ‘ education,” if only they may carry it 
forward in their own way.—I am, Sir, &c., EpwARD STRACHEY. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Montgomery, in the Spectator of the 11th, urges com- 
pulsory education as the most necessary of all educational reforms 
in Ireland. We must, of course, look to this coming in time, 
but it would be putting the cart before the horse ina very absurd 
way to force children into school before decently good schools 
have been provided. Besides, it would be scarcely possible to 
apply compulsion if a parent could say, however insincerely, that 
his conscience would not permit him to send his child to a school 
of which his priest disapproved. What, then, would become of 
the Conscience Clause, adherence to which, in the face of the | 


beaten ‘all along the line,” with a rout as total as that of the 
English Liberals last February. Parliament is now about to 
meet. The Ministry have sustained a severe loss in the person 
of their late Attorney-General, Mr. Stephen, who has accepted a 
judgeship. It is possible they will throw away their majority, 
aud withdraw or modify their scheme. But it is certain that the 
issue now raised will not easily be lost sight of, and if Mr. 
Francis’s moderate measure is shelved, we shall soon hear the 
question asked whether we have any need of a Second Chamber 
at all.—I am, Sir, &c., A CoLonist. 





THE SCOTCH CHURCH BILL. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your advocacy of common fair-play as between sect and 
sect in Scotland over this unlucky Bill deserves the thanks of all 
Scotchmen. It deserves them, but nevertheless you will not get 
thanked, or only by a very few. 

The truth is, no solution of this problem, such as giving electing 
power to the ratepayers, or putting all the sects on an equality 
| as to endowments, would in the least suit the majority of Scotch- 
'men. ‘The first plan would at once remove the Kirk from its 
' sacred position—it has still a certain mysterious sanctity in the 
| people’s eyes—and cause ‘+ the Establishment” to be looked on.as 
| an utterly unclean thing by all the Dissenting bodies. 

The second plan, which Mr. Gladstone appears to advocate, 





opposition of both the Churches, has been the chief merit of the | would fail also, and very largely, for the reason given by the Duke 
National Board of Education? We must postpone compulsion | of Argyll in his letter to Monday’s Times. The Free Kirk did not 
till the State has won in its inevitable struggle against the Roman | start with a faith in Voluntaryism. Rather, like Dr. Chalmers, it 
Catholic Bishops.—I am, Sir, &c., JoserH JouN Murpny. | believed in both voluntaryism and endowment, and that ‘both 
were best,” and it accordingly proceeded to endow itself in a 
THE DOUBLE CHAMBER IN VICTORIA. | voluntary fashion. Still there is a growing party, which is wholly 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) | voluntary in principle, within its ranks, and this party has for 
Sir,—I wish to say a few words in your columns on the great | many years been trying to bring about fusion with the United 
question of the day in Victoria,—a proposal by Mr. Francis, the | Presbyterians, a body apparently standing on the same footing, 
actual Premier, that in case a Bill twice passed by the Legislative | but really on a different one, repudiating as it does all State 
Assembly is twice thrown out by the Legislative Council, there | ¢™dowment. The result of that attempt, as you know, was 
shall be a conference of the two Houses to reconsider the question, | #lmost a new disruption in the Free Kirk. But the voluntary 
at which both shall vote together. spirit is strong enough there, for all that, to preclude the possibility 
1, The bi-cameral system was introduced into Victoria | Of harmonious action between it and the Erastian body now 
under rather peculiar circumstances. It was recommended by | possessed of all the national Kirk property, and any attempt to 
the British Government, and as the time, 1856, was one when | Place the two (or three) bodies on a level would only lead to an 
| unseemly fight, or else to an indignant repudiation of any desire 
to touch the “‘ mammon of unrighteousness.” 








society had hardly yet settled down from the excitement of the 


gold diggings, a Second Chamber, whose special function should | ; 
be to protect property, appeared to many not undesirable. Un- | For there is now a strong and bitter theological difference, 


happily, in copying the English model, the English provision | hard to define, perhaps, but very real. The Free Kirk has grown 
against obstructiveness in the Upper House was forgotten. | narrower since the days of her early enthusiasm, and’has become 
Accordingly, after seventeen years of experiment, we find our- | the refuge of that hardest Calvmism which the Hstablishment 
selves in this position. We have a Legislative Assembly, which | has begun to shake off ; and divisions of that kind, invisible almost 
contains the ablest of our politicians almost without exception ; | to an Englishman, accustomed to his broader platforms, would 
and to which, as a rule, only men of property or of high profes- | effectually prevent harmony of action. This state <of ‘feeling is 
sional standing are elected. The best and most carefully prepared | not inaptly illustrated by an anecdote, new ‘probably 'to most ‘of 
measures of this Assembly are perpetually thrown out or patched | your readers, of the late Mr. Gibson, the hard Pree-Kirk theolo- 
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gical professor at Glasgow, and Dr. Norman MacLeod. Although 
wide as. the poles apart in matters of faith, they were private 
friends and had been, I believe, college friends. Walking to- 
gether on this latter footing one day, MacLeod said, either in fun 
or because of some rumour :—*“‘ By the bye, Dr. Gibson, somebody 
told me you were thinking of coming back to the old Kirk again,” 
ie., the-Establishment. Dr. Gibson paused, and solemnly ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ The Lord forbid, Dr. MacLeod!” ‘The very words I 
said when I heard it, Dr. Gibson,” answered MacLeod, and joke 
though it might be, there was very real feeling dictating the words 
of both. While Kirks look askance on each other so, how is any 
united action possible? It must be remembered that in many 
parishes—in most, if we exclude the Liighlands—there are 
flourishing congregations of at least two denominations of 
Presbyterians, and the only solution which could be made of the 
problem of representation in the case of bodies so radically 
opposed as they usually are, would be to divide the stipend and 
let each congregation rule its own affairs. It would be the rarest 
thing possible to get them to join in any trust for religious 
purposes, on any terms whatever. 

This being so, I think, as you seem to do, that the direct con- 
sequence of this measure will be disendowment. Scotch Liberals 
will not stand the religious revenue of the State being converted 
to Tory purposes for ever. And the disendowment will not 
unlikely take the form of an agitation for the secularisation of 
the Kirk. property, and its application to educational purposes. 
It will be the wisest course that can be taken, now that the Tories 
have hurried the crisis on, but it is hardly likely that the his- 
trionie serenity of the Premier was ever disturbed by such a 
prospect. And with the English educational problem not yet 
half solved, with intermediary schools still to provide here for 
the people, the precedent and example afforded by such a cry and 
such a division of consecrated property may do much to guide 
the course of English agitation towards a similar goal. The 
Seotch may be very devont and extremely theological, but they 
none of them believe that tithe was divinely appointed for the 
maintenance of a sect, and it would not be surprising if, through 
Mr. Disraeli’s means, they helped to educate the English in the 
same irreverence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. J. W. 

THE GLADIATORIAL COMBATS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your leading article on the Hanley brutality, you give 
currency to the popular idea that the turning the thumb down- 
ward was the fatal signal of the people in the gladiatorial combats. 
Curiously enough, I have seldom met with a scholar who did not 
hold this view, and it seems to be upheld by a popular print in 
all the shop-windows, wherein the thumbs of the women in the 
‘ boxes,’ at a fight of gladiators, are violently thrust downward, 
while their expressions forbid any idea that their feelings to the 
fallen man are merciful. 

But though Horace’s “ retroque pollice laudabit ” and Juvenal's 
‘*‘ verso pollice vulgi quemlibet occidunt ” are doubtful in mean- 
ing, the following passage from Pliny’s ‘‘ Natural History ” (book 
28, chap. 5,) seems to prove conclusively that the turning of the 
thumb downward was the signal for mercy, upward for death. 
Pliny says, ‘* Pollices, quum faveamus, premere etiam proverbio 
jubemur.” I should be glad if any reader could give me a clue 
to the proverb alluded to.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, July 135. 


Octavius OGLE. 





POETRY. 
—_@——— 

ON READING DORA WORDSWORTH’S RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
JOURNEY IN SCOTLAND IN 1803, WITH HER BROTHER 
AND COLERIDGE. 

I cLosE the book, I shut my eyes, 
I see the Three before me rise,— 
Loving sister, famous brother, 
Each one mirrored in the other. 
Brooding William, artless Dora, 
Who was to her very core a 

Lover of dear Nature’s face, 

In its perfect loveliness,— 

Lover of her glens and flowers, 

Of her sunlit clouds and showers, 
Of her hills and of her streams, 

Of her moonlight—when she dreams ; 
Of her tears and of her smiles, 

Of her quaint delicious wiles ; 
Telling what best pleasures lie 

In the loving, unspoiled eye, 

In the reverential heart, 

That in great Nature sees God's art. 


And him—the man “ of large discourse,” 

Of pregnant thought, of critic force, 

That grey-eyed sage, who was not wise 

In wisdom that in doing lies, 

But who had “ thoughts that wander through 
Eternity "—the old and new. 

Who, when he rises on our sight, 

Spite of his failings, shines all bright, 

With something of an angel-light. 


We close the book with thankful heart, 
Father of Lights, to Thee, who art 

Of every good and perfect gift 

The giver,—unto Thee we lift 

Our souls in prayer, that all may see 


Thy hand, Thy heart, in all they see. ARRAN, 








BOOKS. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 

Somer years have elapsed since Mr. Hosack published the first 
volume of his masterly defence of Mary Queen of Scots. ‘The 
patient labour bestowed upon that volume, the admirable skill 
with which the writer arranged his materials, the interest he im- 
parted to what might have been regarded as a worn-out subject, 
called forth, and justly, the praise of critics who were far indeed 
from accepting all the author's conclusions. The pleading 
was forcible, if the arguments were not always satisfactory ; 
and the most cursory reader must have been conscious of the 
intellectual vigour with which the writer had grasped his subject. 
If Mr. Hosack erred in his conclusions, it was not from ignor- 
ance or incapacity, but rather, we think, from a persistent resolu- 
tion to act the part of an advocate, instead of observing the 
impartiality of an historian, Nevertheless, much of the work, as 
we remarked at the time (Spectator, October 25, 1869), is of 
great historical value. Mr. Hosack examined with the utmost 
care every source of information, and by his researches, in the 





THE NINTIT COMMANDMENT. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—Though having no pretensions to be a Hebrew scholar, I 
know that the preposition used in the Ninth Commandment has | 
a great variety of meanings, according to the context. 


Seated with a Syrian Jew, and conversing with him, I was | 
distinctly told by him that I was speaking * bariacka,”—certainly | 
therefore not ‘against.’ In the LXX., xerx% undoubtedly | 
governs a case which gives it the sense of *‘ against ;” and to this | 
we probably owe the terms used in modern versions. ‘They prove | 
nothing against my point. +‘ Contra” is used in the Vulgate, but | 
contra” has also the sense of “ vis-d-vis.” | 

Let Mr. Mayhew refer to some account of the Noachite laws, | 


| number of interesting facts unknown to earlier historians. 


Record Office and elsewhere, was enabled to bring forward a 
In 
the first volume, for example, the specific charges made against 
Mary at Westminster were published for the first time, from 
a copy of the articles preserved among the Hopetoun Manu- 
scripts, aid in the volume before us very much will be found of 
which even the student of that period of history is likely to be 
ignorant. Research in this direction is still rewarded by fresh 
discoveries, and Mr. Hosack observes that since his previous pub- 
lication it has been ascertained that the Queen of Scots was never 
legally married to Bothwell :— 

“It is well known that in the previous year—namely, in 1566—he 
had been married to the Lady Jane Gordon, a sister of the Earl of 
Huntly, and that before his pretended marriage with the Queen he 


and he may find, on better authority than mine, that in the review | obtained a diverce from his wife, on the ground that he was related to 
referred to ‘ injustice” was improperly substituted for + untruth.” | her in the fourth degree of consanguinity. But it is now certain that 


—I am, Sir, &c.. 
Wm. LAnGron. | 





| * Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, embracing a Narrative of Events from the 
| Death of James V., in 1542, until the Death of Queen Mary, in 1537. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
| snd Ediuburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 


By John Hosack, 


Second Edition, much enlarged, 2 vols. Vol. LL London 
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before their marriage they had obtained a dispensation from the Pope’s 
Legate in Scotland, and they were therefore legally married, according 
to the Canons of the Catholic Church. It follows that as marriage had 
been publicly declared to be indissoluble by the Canons of that Church, 
the Queen could contract no lawful marriage with Bothwell during the 
life-time of his wife.” 

The question arises whether Mary was aware of this obstacle. 
Mr. Hosack, judging from her conduct and correspondence, con- 
tends that she was not ; but he remarks that at a subsequent period 
she appears to have been informed of the fact, since in writing to 
the Pope in 1571, she speaks of Bothwell’s ‘‘ pretended divorce ” 
from his wife. Why Bothwell, a rigid Protestant, should have 
troubled himself to obtain a dispensation from Archbishop 
Hamilton does not appear; it could not have been to satisfy his 
wife’s scruples, since it was at her suit he was divorced by the 
Protestant Consistorial Court. Among the original documents 
published by Mr. Hosack are a number of letters, now in 
Blair’s College, Aberdeen. Some of these letters prove that 
the Earl of Morton, while Regent of Scotland, made friendly 
overtures to Queen Mary, and even offered to do all in his power 
to restore her to her kingdom. This, as Mr. Hosack observes, is 
a remarkable fact, for Morton had been the most active of all 
Mary’s enemies in Scotland, and not only charged her with 
Darnley’s murder, but produced against her the casket letters .— 

“He had subsequently, in the years 1572 and 1574, expressed to 

Cecil his readiness to have her put to death in Scotland; yet, in 1576, 
we find him professing the most ardent loyalty to the Sovereign he had 
undertaken to murder, and offering to make every sacrifice to restore 
her to her throne.” 
No doubt the extreme difficu§ies of his position prompted this 
change of conduct. Morton, like Murray, was utterly unscrupulous, 
and his public and private vices created a feeling against him which 
he was acute enough to see might result in his destruction. 
Mr. Hosack considers that Morton’s overtures, made probably 
from the belief that the tide was turning in Mary’s favour, and 
the mode in which the Queen of Scots received them, show the 
consciousness of guilt on the Regent’s part, and of innocence on 
the part of the Queen :— 

“He sought to win back her favour to screen him from the ¥en- 
geance of his enemies; and she, though a helpless prisoner pining for 
liberty and ready to make the greatest sacrifices to obtain it, shrank 
from the proffered friendship of the man who, in spite of his fine 
words, she knew to be the most unscrupulous of all her enemies.” 

We do not quite see why, even if Mary had been conscious of 
the guilt with which Morton had previously charged her, she 
should have now leapt, as Mr. Hosack thinks would, 
at his proposals of assistance. Mary was surrounded by foes, 
and had few friends whom she could trust. She knew 
perfectly well the perils that surrounded her, and Morton’s past 
conduct would lead her to receive his advances with the utmost 
caution. ‘Twice within a few years Morton had bargained with 
Elizabeth for the price of Mary’s blood; the English Queen 
wanted to get rid of the rival who troubled her so sorely, and 
Morton was willing to undertake the deed for a proper consi- 
deration. Mary was ignorant of these conspiracies against 
her, conspiracies in which the highest personages in Eng- 
land and in Scotland did not scruple to take a part, but 
that the would stick at no 
to advance his ends, whose conduct 
his accession to he 
the safety of her son, was not a man whose overtures she could 
accept readily, or regard without suspicion. Mr. Hosack’s argu- 


she 


Regent 


The 


she was aware 


man since 


ment with reference to Mary’s conduct when she heard of the | 


death of Bothwell carries more weight. She understood that he 
had made a declaration, in the presence of the Danish authorities, 
that he, along with others, had been guilty of Darnley’s death, but 
that the Queen was innocent of that crime :— 

“On receiving intelligence of these important facts, Mary immedi- 
ately desired her Ambassador in Paris to send some one to Denmark to 
ascertain if the statement was true, adding that she would willingly 
defray all necessary expenses. This, however, for some reason not 
clearly explained, was not done, and Mary some months afterwards 
stated that she had ascertained that the confession of Bothwell had been 
transmitted to Elizabeth, and that she had suppressed it.” 

We may admit, with Mr. Hosack, that her earnest desire to 
bring this document to light is ‘‘a strong circumstance in favour 
of the Scottish Queen.” Other proofs of Mary’s innocence are 
advanced by Mr. Hosack, and sustained, it must be allowed, by 
eloquent pleading ; but the verdict pronounced against her by 
history will not, we think, be essentially changed in consequence 
of this defence. The writer succeeds best, perhaps, in repre- 
senting the falsehood. and murderous hatred with which, the 
Scottish Queen had to contend, and he justly argues that under 


crime | 


tegency had ‘‘redoubled” her fears for | 


a 
she had spent in prison, the charge of double-dealing made 
against her by Mr. Froude is one scarcely worth rebutting. In 
such peril, in such misery, it was natural that Mary should 
try any expedient by which she might regain liberty and save her 
life. So long as Elizabeth kept her in bondage, so long it was 
evident the prisoner would fight against her fetters. In her 
prison she had to contend against a number of enemies who were 
bent on her destruction. Burleigh hated her, and Burleigh was 
the Queen’s right hand. Walsingham hated her, and sought her 
destruction by the meanest artifices. Sussex had opposed her in 
a blunter fashion, and had advised Elizabeth to declare openly 
for the party of the young King. Leicester, once a suitor for 
Mary’s hand, had done her irreparable injuries. The Master of 
Gray, after professing the most ardent devotion to her cause, was 
base enough to betray her. ‘Turn which way she might, in 
England and in Scotland, there seemed little hope of escape from 
the toils of her enemies. What wonder, then, if she dissembled, 
and looked with hope in the later years of her captivity to the 
prospect of a foreign invasion? Asa prisoner in the hands of 
powerful enemies, Mary’s conduct was marked by dignity 
and shrewdness. She avoided with singular ability many 
of the pitfalls laid for her, and all that was really 
noble in her character became conspicuous in adversity, 
Mr. Hosack, with abundant skill, presents every favourable 
trait in her character, and the reader who accepts his view 
of Mary as a woman and as a Queen will close this defence 
with a feeling of admiration for her virtues as well as of sympathy 
with her protracted sufferings. Students of English history wilf 
find in this volume a number of statements that are not likely to 
be accepted without discussion. Mr. Kingsley, for instance, im 
a recent essay upon George Buchanan, allows that, by his conduct 
to Queen Mary, he must stand or fall, and takes the part of the great 
scholar with his accustomed energy. He excuses him for the well- 
nigh incredible charges he heaps up against the Queen on the ground 
that in these charges he expressed the popular feeling, and that if he 
has overstated his case, he should not be blamed too severely “ for 
yielding to a temptation common to all men of genius, when their 
creative power is roused to its highest energy by a great cause 
and a great indignation.” Mr. Hosack, on the contrary, avers 
that Buchanan was first the sycophant and then the slanderer of 
his Sovereign, that his pen was ever at the service of the highest 
bidder, that his history is all but worthless, that he was the prince 
of literary prostitutes, that the statements in the ‘ Detection ” are 
monstrous fictions, and that his conduct was marked by utter 
baseness. Again, few men of that age have received more praise 
| from historians than Lord Burleigh, but Mr. Hosack, after ex- 
posing what he considers his treacherous conduct to Queen Mary, 
does not even give him credit for wise statesmanship :— 

“It is,” he writes, “‘a serious imputation upon a statesman that 
although ever ready to provoke hostility, he was helpless in the hour 
of danger ; yet his manifest inability to deal with the Northern rebellion 
in 1569, and still more, the total want of vigour and foresight which ha 
subsequently displayed when England was threatened with the Armada, 
prove incontestably that Lord Burghley lay open to this gravo charge. 
From the influence which he acquired over Elizabeth, and the prominent 
part he took in the establishment of the Reformation in England, the 
virtues of this celebrated person have been much extolled, and it must 
| be admitted that in industry and vigilance no Minister ever surpassed 
| him. But in other and rarer qualities he will not bear comparison even 
with contemporary statesmen. He possessed neither the deep, im- 
| penetrable craft of Murray, the versatility of Maitland, the commanding 
intellect of Sussex, nor the vigour and dexterity of Walsingham.” 





John Knox, too, becomes in Mr. Hosack’s estimate a very 
| doubtful character. ‘‘ He was the Hildebrand of Calvinism, and 
in his own narrow sphere was every whit as intolerant and over- 
| bearing as the most ambitious of the Pontiffs.” The author evi- 
| dently thinks that Knox was an accomplice in Burleigh’s scheme 
'to send Mary to Scotland that she might be put to death 
| there, and he observes that ‘when Knox asserted that Kirkaldy 
| was a murderer in his heart, it probably never occurred to him 
| that the charge might have been made with far more justice 
| against himself.” It will be seen that Mr. Hosack does not spare 
| the opponents of Queen Mary, and it may be allowed that the 
vigour with which he assails them adds considerably to the 
| Whether it increases our reliance on 
Im- 


piquancy of his narrative. 
his trustworthiness as an historian is another question. 
partiality is a virtue which we scarcely expect to meet with in an 


enthusiastic partisan. Mary Queen of Scots has had many de- 
fenders, by whom even the worst passages in her story have beer 
skilfully, if not successfully, explained away, but Mr. Hosack’s 
elaborate and painstaking defence is the most important hitherto 





| produced. If it were possible to reverse the general verdict of 


the circumstances in which she was placed, and the long years | history, and to believe in the innocence of Mary, the author's 
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ingenious pleading might incline one to say, ‘‘ Not guilty.” But 
this is a task too difficult even for Mr. Hosack. 





DR. CARPENTER’S MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY.* 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

We have given some of the reasons why we cannot agree with Dr. 
Carpenter in identifying so nearly as he does the physiological con- 
ditions of thought with the mental changes with which they are 
associated. Granting that the connection is close,—as indeed it 
is between the lower and the higher phases of force throughout 
the whole world of physical and vital phenomena,—we believe it 
to be clear that there is something in every mental law, however 
‘automatic’ in the only sense in which that word applies to the 
world of mind, for which no merely cerebral law can be made a 
substitute,—in short, that the most which ‘ unconscious cerebra- 
tion’ can explain, is the accurate repetition of some deeply- 
grooved physical habit hardly distinguishable in kind, though it 
may be in degree, from the almost involuntary habit which a 
good rider soon acquires of so swaying his body as to throw him- 
self forward as the horse rises ta the leap, and backwards as it de- 
scends. Wedo not believe so far in the ‘ correlation of forces,’ as 
to find any true physiological equivalent for a law of conscious- 
ness,—such an equivalent as would imply that the brain is com- 
petent to achieve without consciousness any really intellectual 
process. While heartily agreeing with Dr. Carpenter that the 
critical question of psychology is the independence and freedom 
of the will, we go beyond him in holding that this element of 
freedom enters, though in a comparatively tacit manner, which it 
is not always easy to recognise, even into the so-called automatic 
laws of thought and feeling. ‘I must think,’ ‘I cannot but 
think,’ are assertions of the attempt to think otherwise and of 
the incapacity to do so, in other words, are assertions incon- 
ceivable without an act of consciousness, and impossible as 
results of mere ‘ cerebration.’ 

ut what Dr. Carpenter tells us on the physiology of the 
automatic elements in thought and fancy and imagination, and 
their relation to the voluntary clements, is most valuable. He 
begins by drawing a most important distinction between auto- 
matic and voluntary attention,—the attention in which the mind 
is rivetted, often against its will, in what deeply interests it, 
and the attention which is the result of an act of voluntary 
energy, often in antagonism to the current of vagrant interests 
which would carry the mind elsewhere. We believe that in all sane 
minds, even that attention which we think we cannot withhold, 
is not wholly automatic. We can at least conceive an attempt to 
withhold it, and it is the conceivability of that attempt which 
makes the act one of ‘tension towards’ a subject, —i.e., of 
‘attention, —and not simply of possession by it. But, never- 
theless, the distinction between the automatic and voluntary kinds 
of attention is fundamental; the attention which is rivetted by 
playing on the involuntary interests of the mind, and the 
attention which is given by an act of voluntary energy, differ in 
this, that, in the former, volition is in abeyance, is only conscious 
of a possible revolt, while in the latter the will is in full strain, is 
measuring itself against the distractions by which it is beset. 
Indeed, Dr. Carpenter believes this act of voluntary attention to 
be, if we understand him rightly, the sole root and stem of what 


directing the mind to one rather than another class of ideas the 
radical act of volition, and explains what is usually called volition 
as arising out of this through the tendency which dwelling upon 
thoughts has, to make them more important and more potent 
sources of nervous force,—volition taking credit in the end for 
all the nervous foree which has gradually accrued to particular 
trains of thought through the process of fostering them. 
We believe that this is, in the main, a true account of the 
rationale of volition. Whether it exhausts it, we are not so 
sure. We cannot satisfy ourselves that this is the sole rationale 
of volition, though we are sure it is one, and a most important 
one. Whether when a man strongly desires, say, to return @ 
blow, and wills positively not to do it, it is a complete account of 
what he does to say that he turns his attention from the idea of 
returning the blow to the course he intends to take,—though 
that, no doubt, is a most important part of what happens,—we 
are very doubtful. We suspect that volition has a direct relation 
to action, as well as the indirect one through the act of intellec- 
tual attention ; but we will not attempt to justify our impression, 
as we are more anxious to show what Dr. Carpenter has effected 
on this side, than to enter into a discussion with him on a minor 
point. 

We think there is a vast deal of force in the physiological 
argument which Dr. Carpenter adduces for believing that the 
will is not a mere name for the resultant of all our involuntary 
tendencies,—which is what the necessarian philosophers hold it 
to be,—but a completely distinct and unique function of the 
mind :— 

“Now that the Will ‘s something essentially different from the 
general resultant of the automatic activity of the Mind, appears to the 
writer to be proved, not merely by the evidence of our own conscious- 
ness of the possession of a se/f-determining power (Chap. I.), but by 
observation of the striking contrasts which are continually presented 
in abnormal states of Mind, between the automatic activity and the 
power of volitional control. For, in the first place, it is the special 
attribute of all ‘nervine stimulants,’ such as Alcohol, Opium, and 
Hachisch, as well as of those morbid poisons which induce Delirium, to 
exalt the automatic activity of the Mind, while diminishing the power 
of volitional control ; and this not only re/atively, but absolutely. A most 
instructive example of this general fact is furnished by the description 
given by Dr. Moreau of his own experience in regard to the Hachisch 
(§ 537); and the ‘Confessions of an English Opium-eater ’ exhibit the 
same characteristic phenomena (§ 542). Moreover, the continual use 
of these stimulants has a manifest tendency to produce a permanent 
weakening of the Volitional power (§ 543), which often shows itself 
hereditarily even where the offspring have not themselves given way 
to the habit (§ 299 a). We have seen that the whole mental life of 
Coleridge was one of singular automatic activity (§ 231), whilst there 
was a no less marked deficiency in the power of volitional self-direc- 
tion; and there can be little doubt that this deficiency, probably con- 
stitutional in the first instance, was aggravated by the habitual use of 
the nervine stimulants which augmented the automatic activity of his 
Psychical nature.” 

And he illustrates this part of his view thus powerfully from the 
case of De Quincey, the great English opium-eater :— 

“The almost complete paralysis of Will produced by the prolonged 
abuse of Opium, has been graphically described by the same powerful 
writer. From the studies which he had formerly pursued with the 
greatest interest, he shrank with a sense of powerless and infantine 
feebleness, that gave him an anguish the greater from remembering 
the time when he grappled with them to his own hourly delight; and 
an unfinished work to which he had dedicated the blossoms and fruits 
of his powerful intellect, seemed nothing better than a memorial of 
hopes defeated, of baffled efforts, of materials uselessly accumulated, of 








is ordinarily called volition. He thinks the only way in which 
the will really asserts itself is by withdrawing attention from one 
set of objects and concentrating it upon others, of which the effect 


is to make the latter of more importance in the mind, to draw to 


that portion of the cerebrum by which the corresponding nerves 
of action are fed a fuller supply of blood, and so at last, when the 
time for action comes, to concentrate a much larger discharge 
of nervous force than would otherwise be at their disposal 
on the channels of effort related to the thoughts thus cherished. 
For example, Dr. Carpenter would say that the difference between 
a revengeful and a forgiving man was this,—that a vindictive man 
constantly attended to the subject of the injuries he had received, 
and dwelt on all the circumstances of aggravation and irritation, 
till at last his brain was charged with a supply of nervous force 
only available for the purpose of revenge ; while the other, on the 
contrary, would dwell constantly on the considerations attenuating 
the offence, and making it probable that he himself would have 
given equal or greater offence under the same circumstances, till 
at last his brain would become charged with a supply of nervous 
force available only for the purpose of magnanimity and genuine 
forgiveness. In this way, Dr. Carpenter makes the power of 





* Principles of Mental Physiology, with their Application to the Training and Disci- 
pline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. By William B. Carpenter, 


foundations laid that were never to support a superstructure. In this 
state of volitional but not intellectual debility, he had for amusement 
turned his attention to Political Economy, for the study of which his 
previous training had eminently fitted him; and after detecting the 
fallacies of many of the doctrines then current, he found in the treatise 
| of Mr. Ricardo that which satisfied his intellectual hunger, and gave 
him a pleasure and activity he had not known for years. Thinking 
that some important truths had escaped even ‘the inevitable eye’ of 
Mr. Ricardo, he made great progress in what he designed to be an ‘In- 
troduction to all future systems of Political Economy ;’ arrangements 
were made for printing and publishing the work, and it was even twice 
advertised. But he had a preface to write, and a dedication, which he 
wished to make a splendid one, to Mr. Ricardo; and he found himself 
quite unable to accomplish this, so that the arrangements were counter- 
manded and the work laid on the shelf. ‘1 have thus,’ he continues, 
‘described and illustrated my intellectual torpor, in terms that apply, 
more or less, to every part of the four years during which I was under 
the Circean spells of opium. But for misery and suffering, I might, 
indeed, be said to have existed in a dormant state. I seldom could 
prevail on myself to write a letter; an answer of a few words, to any 
that I received, was the utmost that I could accomplish ; and often that 
not until the letter bad lain weeks, or even months, on my writing- 
table. Without the aid of M. all records of bills paid, or to ée paid, 
must have perished: and my whole domestic economy, whatever became 
of Political Economy, must have gone into irretrievable confusion. I 
shall not afterwards allude to this part of the case: it is one, however, 
which the opium-eater will find, in the end, as oppressive and torment- 
ing as any other, from the sense of incapacity and feebleness, from the 
direct embarrassments incident to the neglect or procrastination of each 
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day’s appropriate duties, and from the remorse which must often ex- 
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asperate the stings of these evils to a reflective and conscientious mind. 
The opium-eater loses none of his moral sensibilities or aspirations: he 
wishes, and longs, as earnestly as ever, to realise what he believes 
possible, and feels to be exacted by duty; but his intellectual appre- 
Hension of what is possible infinitely outruns his power, not of execution 
only, but of power to attempt. He lies under the weight of incubus and 
nightmare: he lies in sight of all that he would fain perform, just as a 
man forcibly confined to his bed by the mortal languor of a relaxing 
disease, who is compelled to witness injury or outrage offered to some 
object of his tenderest love :—he curses the spells which chain him down 
from motion :—he would lay down his life if he might but get up and 
walk; but he is powerless as an infant, and cannot even attempt to 
rise.”—( Op. cit., pp. 136-138.) 

The argument is very simple. If ‘ will’ is nothing but the 
resultant of all the forces.acting on character, then we might fairly 
assume that the same sorts of stimulants which make the involun- 
tary impressions and desires: stronger, would make the will, which 
is, in that case, the mere equivalent of the involuntary impressions 
and desires taken together, stronger too, whereas the kind of 
stimulants which makes these stronger make what we call ‘ will’ 
definitely weaker. It is clear, then, that what varies inversely 
with the strength of our involuntary impressions and desires, can- 
not. be identical in kind and source with them. By the neces- 
sarian theory a man who controls his desires only means a man one 
or more of whose wise desires are stronger than all his unwise ones 
put together. But if that be the true meaning, then any drug the ten- 
dency of which is-to stimulate all our desires, would stimulate the 
wise desires as much as the unwise. De Quincey tells us deli- 
berately in this passage that so it is :—‘* The opium-eater loses none 
of his moral sensibilities or aspirations. He wishes and longs as 
earnestly as ever to realise what he believes possible, and feels 
to be exacted by duty.” Very well, then, if ‘will’ means 
only a ‘moral desire,’ with the intensification of this moral desire 
should come an intensification of will, instead of, as in De 
Quincey’s case, a complete paralysis of it. We confess this posi- 
tion of Dr. Carpenter's seems to us avery strong one. ‘ Will’ 
must mean something capable of varying inversely with desire, if 
experiences like those of the hachisch and opium-eater be ad- 
mitted in evidence. And the elaborate study given us in this very 
valuable volume of all the morbid pathology and psychology of 
mental and moral disease, amply sustains Dr. Carpenter's evidence 
that moral effort is a thing sui generis, and absolutely distinct in 
kind and origin from the involuntary attractions or repulsions 
acting on the mind. 

We have now dealt with the two main views elaborated in this | 
valuable book, from the first of which, together with the inferences 
which Dr, Carpenter draws as to the sources of our knowledge of 
necessary truth, we mainly dissent, but with the latter of which we 
cordially agree. Let us add that nothing we have said, or in 
any limited space could say, would give an adequate conception 
of the valuable and curious collection of facts bearing on 
morbid mental conditions, the learned physiological exposition, 
and the treasure-house of useful hints for mental training, which 
make this large and yet very amusing as well as instructive 
book an encyclopedia of well-classified and often very startling 
psychological experiences, 


MRS. BRAY’S «JOAN OF ARC.’* 

Mrs. Bray has a knack of choosing historical characters that are 
always welcome, and of investing them with an individuality that 
her pen alone can furnish ; whilst, as old friends in a new dress, 
they never fail to secure our sympathy and our respect. Of late | 
years, she has selected her favourites from French soil; first, it | 
was the Good St. Louis, the Crusader king ; then Jean Cavalier, | 
the boy-leader of the Camisards ; and now Joan of Arc, the war- 
rior Maid, battling for her king and country, and wresting town 
after town from their English foes. Mrs. Bray prefaces her story 
of Joan of Arc by a succinct résumé of affairs in France, and of the 
circumstances that culminated in the famous siege of Orleans. 

Beginning with the Treaty of Troyes, by which the Dauphin was 
to be excluded from his natural succession to the throne of France, 
she touehes on the strange spectacle of the Queen of France siding | 
against her own son, on the King of England marrying that | 
Queen’s daughter, and on his triumphal entry into Paris as Regent 
of France, so soon to be followed by an early death, predicting in | 
his last moments, says Hollingshed, that ‘‘ Henry born at Mon- | 
mouth was destined to reign briefly and conquer largely, but Henry 
born at Windsor will reign long and lose all.” ‘Then comes an 
account of the funeral of Charles VI. of France, of the situation of 
affairs under the vigorous regency of the Duke of Bedford; and 
of. that series of struggles for the possession of the soil and 
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| to pray between the hours of service, even in the fields. 


. ia 
mastery of France which was so favourable to the English, that 
that country was brought to the verge of ruin, and: her last hope 
became centred on the town of Orleans. As it was here that Joan 
of Arc first appeared upon the scene of war, Mrs. Bray pauses in 
her narrative to take her readers to the little village of Domrémi, 
afterwards so memorable as the birthplace of the Maid of 
Orleans. She does not enter into the questions that were go 
rife across the Channel a few years ago as to her nationality, 
as to whether she was a Lorrainer, a C hampenese, or a 
Barrese, and if being a Barrese, she were French, but proceeds at 
once to describe the influences and associations of her early life, 
We are glad to see that Mrs. Bray has held to the old spelling of 
the Maid’s name, “ d’Arc,” in preference to ‘‘ Dare ”; some French 
historians, and notably Michelet, Henri Martin, and Vallet de 
Viriville write the name “‘ Darc,” and if that spelling be the more 
accurate, then English writers should write ‘“‘ Joan Dare,” and not 
** Joan of Arc.” But ‘“ Darce” means nothing. ‘ D’Arc,” on the 
other hand, is the name of a locality, and would imply that one of 
Joan’s ancestors came from the little town of Arc, in Champagne, 
There is another argument in favour of ‘“ d’Arc,” which was put 
forward in 1854 by M. Renard. Peter of Arc, Joan’s younger 
brother, did not adopt the fleurs-de-lys, though Mrs. Bray thinks 
differently, when the family wasennobled by Charles VII., but pre- 
ferred retaining a bow (arc) and arrows on bis coat-of-arms, proving 
thereby that he regarded his name as ‘‘ of Arc,” and not ‘ Dare.” 
We think, therefore, that good reason can be shown for retaining 
the traditional spelling of ‘‘d’Arc.” With regard to the Maid’s 
Christian name, Mrs. Bray tells us that she was baptised at the 
font of the old church of St. Rémi, and named Jeanne, but in 
the Proces de Condamnation et de Réhabilitation de Jeanne d' Are, 
published by the Société de l'Histoire de France, it is stated that 
her real baptismal name was Jeannette, though the French have 
always called her Jeanne. As a child, writes Mrs. Bray,— 

* She was a constant attendant at matins and vespers; was often seen 
Whenever 
opportunity occurred she would steal into the church, throw herself on 
her knees before the image of the holy Virgin and her infant Son, raise 
her eyes and hands, and remain wrapt in an ecstasy of devotion. The 
beautiful painted glass in the old windows had a charm for her that wes 
irresistible, as she gazed on her favourite saints, St. Catherine and St, 
Margaret, rich in Gothic glory. She delighted in the sweet knoll of the 
church bells, and would reproach the sacristan if he failed to ring them, 
and promised him a reward if he would be more regular. When she 
gathered the flowers of the field, she would make garlands for the holy 


| images; and never failed to bring her offering of a taper on particular 


days for the shrine of the blessed Virgin.” 
Thus early did she spend the leisure moments she could snatch 





from watching her father’s sheep. Everything tends to show that 
from her youngest days she was of an impressionable nature, 
earnest in all she did, *‘ serious, and given to reverie, and fond of 
solitude ;” if to all this are added the zeal and enthusiasm, fanned 
into intensity by what her “ voices” told her, it is not surprising 
that when the time came for her to start on her appointed mission 
she should have regarded herself as on no earthly errandsent. It 
accounts for her being looked upon by her countrymen as an 
angel sent by Heaven, and by her foes as a witch, in league with 
fiends; the success and completeness with which she delivered 
Orleans, and secured the coronation of the French monarch in the 
city of Rheims, did but confirm the opinions already expressed as 
to what manner of woman she was. And when at last she was 
taken prisoner by the Burgundians and sold to the English, the 
latter had learnt to consider her as the cause of all their reverses, 
and in fierce and revengeful mood would be appeased with nothing 
less than her blood. Her last moments may best be given in Mrs. 
Brays own words :— 

“Strange does it seem that when the executioner came to bind her 
to the stake she was heard repeatedly to call aloud on St. Michael, as 
if his form, now in the last moments of her life, was before her as it had 
been at the commencement of her career, when she declared that it was 
St. Michael who appeared to convey to her the commands of God. She 
was bound without the slightest resistance. The executioner approached, 
the fatal torch in his hand. She screamed, and then spoke in hurried 
accents to her confessor. <A great shout of exultation arose from the 
soldiery. In the midst of the tumult she was heard calling 
upon God, ‘Jesus, Maria! my voices, my voices!’ Could there 


| be a doubt, in the moments of expiring life, in the midst. of the 


tortures of her cruel agony, whether she believed in the reality 
of her mission? ‘Yes,’ she repeated, whilst the flames were 


ascending around her, ‘my voices were of God ! All that 
I have done was by the command of God. No, my voices 
did not deceive me: my revelations were of God!’ The 


flames increased, and ascended still higher. The monks at her side 
did not heed them,—they thought only of Jeanne; she saw their 
danger, and bade them descend. They obeyed, but remained at the base 
of the pile holding up the crucifix, the emblem of her Lord’s sufferings, 
that it might, if possible, be the last thing that met her eyes before her 
spirit was admitted to the light of the martyr’s glory. Nothing more 
was heard from her but invocations to God, interrupted by the cries of 
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her long-drawn agony. So dense were the clouds of smoke, that at one 
time she could not be seen. A sudden gust of wind turned the current 
of the flaming whirlwind, and Jeanne was seen for a few moments. She 
gave one terrific cry, pronounced the name of Jesus, bowed her head, 
and the spirit returned to God who gave it. Thus perished Jeanne, the 
Maid of Orleans.” 





Had she returned with her parents to her village home, as she 
desired, after,the coronation, the deed to which Englishmen look 
back with{shame and horror would have remained undone ; but 
she was prevailed upon to remain with the army she had so often 
led to victory,fandjthe result was that she became, as someone 
has expressedfit, the heroine of history, instead of the heroine of 
romance. Through the fierce raging of the war Mrs. Bray guides 
her readers, and§ details in a skilful and graphic way the various 
conflicts which history has handed down, and in which inch by 
inch the English were driven from the soil of France. By putting 
Joan of Are to death, the Duke of Bedford terminated the 
English ascendancy in France, for “death was her triumph, 
and from the ashes of her execution-pile at Rouen arose the 
regencratedjliberty of France.” 

And while{this martyrdom was being accomplished in Rouen, 
where was Charles VII., the Sovereign for whom she had saved 
Orleans, and won the crown of France? If he or any of his 
leaders had appeared during this scene at the head of a few fol- 
lowers, the! interruption would undoubtedly have saved the Maid, 
for all Rouen was with her,—‘‘men as well as women wept and 
sobbed, while cries and groans of sympathy filled the air ;” but eight 
hundred English men-at-arms were around the Maid, and clamour- 
ing for her death. The French King’s heartless abandonment of 
her is more to,be condemned than even the guilt of Bedford and 
the English chiefs; to her he owed everything, yet he neither 
attempted to ransom her from her Burgundian captors, nor 
to save her from the vengeance of the English soldiery ; the 
latter verily believed her to be a sorceress, but Charles had 
always professed to regard her as a “ Heaven-sent deliverer.” 
We do not remember if there is any evidence to show that 
Henry VI. of England was a witness of the burning of Joan of 
Arc ; there is no doubt, we believe, that he was in Rouen at the 
time, probably under the care of the Duke of Bedford, who was 
soon to crown him King of France in the Cathedral of Notre Dame; 
but Mrs. Bray is silent on this point. During the twenty years 
that followed the Maid’s death, a revulsion of feeling set in 
throughout France touching her cruel fate, and a ery was raised 
that some expiation was due to her memory. Charles VII. had 
entered Paris in triumph as the lawful Sovereign ; all Normandy 
had been reconquered; Castillon had fallen, and in the attack 
the venerable John Talbot, who for forty years had been the 
scourge of France, was slain; Bordeaux was the last to succumb ; 
and France was now all her own save the solitary seaport 
of Calais. But the French people had not yet recognised 
the importance of the Maid’s great work, which began with the 
relief of Orleans and terminated in the capture of Bordeaux. 
And it was not till 1455 that the old and feeble mother of Joan 
of Arc, entering the Cathedral of Notre Dame, as she leant on 
the arm of her son Pierre, and being followed by a train of clergy, 
nobles, and people, ‘‘ demanded of those prelates who acted under 
the commission of the Pope to do justice to the memory of her 
daughter Jeanne d’Arc, accused and put to death, on charges 
alike false and wicked, in the city of Rouen.” Then first 
was full justice awarded in France to the memory of Joan 
of Are. 

We heartily thank Mrs. Bray for this interesting version 
of Joan of Arc. It is as good as anything she has written, 
and in these days of vapid writing, it is pleasant to come 
across a book penned in the same easy, readable style that 
long ago used to call forth words of praise from Southey. Its 
substance is taken from authorities of high standing, and the 


THE SEVEN AGES OF A VILLAGE PAUPER.* 
ABOUT one in every twenty of our English population is a pauper. 
The bare fact may be a key to much that is passing under our eyee 
in the agricultural districts, and it is not without some sense ot 
satisfaction we may regard the action of those who decree that such 
a state of things shall cease. True, it may be argued, better pay 
will not teach thrift, and the man with eighteen shillings a week 
will be as likely as the man with twelve in old age or sickness to 
seek parish relief. Possibly, but his children, better housed, better 
fed, better educated, will not. Mr. Bartley draws a dark picture, 
but we think, like most specialists, he occasionally weakens his case 
by over-statement, and we incline at this moment to let a little 
light into his dark shading. For instance, when he tells us that 
‘this country, which it is our boast to claim as the finest, the 
best, the richest, the most charitable kingdom in the world, allows 
its escutcheon to be defaced by the deepest and largest blot of 
pauperism, poverty, and misery,”—had he omitted these super- 
latives, we should have agreed with him utterly, but perhaps 
because we feel intensely how large and dark the blot is, we do 
not care to have it exaggerated ; and did our space admit, it would 
not be difficult to show that, dark as the picture is, it grows 
light beside the whitewashed misery, the hidden hunger, 
the cruel serfdom of nations whose chances of social pro- 
gress have been equal to our own. But it is with our own 
burden we have to deal, and we propose to follow Mr. Bartley 
carefully through his valuable little book, and note the suggestions 
he makes for remedying or ameliorating some of the evils which 
threaten to sap the very life-blood of our constitution as a people. 
The village from which Mr. Bartley has chosen to illustrate his 
text was certainly not selected for its special grievances, but 
rather the reverse ; the author chose the spot as one in every way 
suitable, when taking one of his own children into the country for 
his health, but he tells us one thing about it which is noteworthy. 
He says, though within twenty-four miles of the metropolis, it is 
one of the most out-of-the-way places in the country, and is four 
miles from a railway station; this little fact, to the mind of the 
present writer, reveals a good deal. With a pretty considerable 
acquaintance with country villages, especially in the quarter where 
we suspect this village to have been situated, we have noted the well- 
| being of any given place to be in almost exact ratio with its means 
| of communication with the outer world; a terrible.thought this, 
| for those who persist in believing in rural innocence and Arcadian 
| simplicity. Ask any clergyman who is a man as well as a priest 
| what is the most hopeless population with which he could be called 
| to deal, and if he knows his business, and is not thinking of a life 
of ease, he will not answer a Whitechapel crowd, but the bucolic 
inhabitants of some village where no man passeth through. ‘ You 
| have a pleasant, clean-looking village here,” we said some time 
| since to the rector, on our first arrival at one of these remote 
| villages. He shrugged his shoulders. And a week’s further 
acquaintance made us ready to endorse the darkest picture Mr. 
Bartley could draw. It was a place of no thrift, and with wages 
at a rate which made thrift well-nigh impossible; drunken- 
ness, apparently, was the local precaution against ague ; 
there were few marriages, except under compulsion ; all the 
varied forms of scrofula were to be found in almost every other 
house, and children of the tenderest years at work in the fields ; 
‘the Parish ” being the most actual Providence with which the 
peasants were acquainted. For forty years well-meaning, easy- 
going men had been futilely trying to improve the place. This 
was four years ago, but ‘‘ nous avons changé tout cela.” A little 
light has been let in from without ; the railway has come within 
five miles of the place; a Government Inspector has been there, 
the “* Education Act” has begun its work. ‘ Ah!” said one of 
the old inhabitants, ‘it’s all so different, you see, from when the 
old dame flacked her duster.” ‘Did what?” said we, inquiringly. 











| 





narrative throughout is accurate and trustworthy. Mrs, Bray has | ‘‘ Well, you see, when Mrs. —— had the school, she had young 
represented Joan of Arc as a figure taken out of a niche inactual | ones of her own growing up about her, so on washing-days she 
history, and not, like Schiller in his famous tragedy, as an ideal | set one of her big girls to mind the school while she washed outside ; 
character. She has shown her to be a girl * tall, stout-limbed, but if there was any row, she up and took a wet cloth from her 
well-looking, and strong from her out-of-door occupation of | tub, and flacked it just all round on ‘em.” But we re making a 
watching sheep ;” and asshe grew, so did her “ imaginings ;” these, | digression more apparent than real from our immediate subject, 
assisted by her naturally enthusiastic temperament, her solitude, | #2d must return to Mr. Bartley’s little book. Certainly his village 
and her strong religious feelings, caused her to hear the “ voices ” | differed from the one we have quoted above in very many respects, 
in which she believed to the last. Mrs. Bray has produced a | The cottages were good, the rents low, varying from two to five 
pleasing and true portrait of the Maid of Orleans, bringing out | g¥ineas a year, the farm-labourers earning from twelve to fifteen 
the traits of her character with careful and tender touch, and | shillings a week, the mechanics and brickmakers from a pound to 
showing that, in spite of her soldiering, she was still a pure and | thirty shillings. But Mr. Bartley’s argument is that through the 
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pernicious influence of the Poor Law, as at present administered, 
from infancy to old age, ‘‘ the Parish” stands in the relation of 
foster-parent to the villager, and proves a willing and faithful 
helper in proportion as the recipient of its favours is unworthy, 
thriftless, and destitute. So minutely does Mr. Bartley trace the 
workings of this system through all its numerous ramifications, 
that we are reminded of Asop’s fable of the mouse and the 
lion. The lion, in this case, is the British pauper enclosed in 
the net of the Poor Law, and Mr. Bartley, the mouse who nibbles 
at bit after bit of the net till it falls to pieces and the prisoner is 
free. For Mr. Bartley does not complain in any case without 
suggesting at once the practical remedy ; he follows the village 
pauper from his birth, under the care of parish nurse and parish 
doctor, through a childhood in which the first principles of truth, 
honesty, and independence are stifled by the early incalculated 
necessity of appearing poor and miserable to the relieving officer ; till 
in youth, it may be, he struggles out of the thraldom in which his 
childhood has been held, but even so, a hasty and improvident mar- 
riage soon brings him again within the parish clutches. Mr. Bartley 
is distinctly favourable, as a rule, to early marriage, and is opposed 
only to the thoughtlessness by which such marriages are too often 
distinguished. When the young couple begin life, he argues, 
there is nothing to hinder their putting by their sixpences into 
medical, provident, and other clubs, but here the evil influence of 
the parish system comes in. Should distress and sickness overtake 
the man and make external aid imperative, then his thrift and 
self-denial, his wife’s constant struggle to make the best of every- 
thing, are all against him. As one woman told Mr. Bartley, 
‘¢ You see the relieving officer always asks you, the first thing, if 
you belong to a club, and if you do, it’s sure to go against 
you.” In fact, our author is hardly too bitter when he says, 
speaking still of the parish, ‘‘ With free and impartial hand having 
helped to nurse him as a baby, she comes back to him and ministers 
to his wants,—that is to say, if he has been true to his creed, is desti- 
tute, and has done nothing at all for himself.” Tn old age, the same 
tale is but repeated. A pound a year saved might have bought a 
pension, but not an adequate one, and in such case the parish 
would do nothing ; sons and daughters might help, but too often 
they get away to an inconvenient distance—‘‘ why should they do 
anything, just to save the parish?’—so that the old proverb may 
fairly be reversed, and we may read,—‘ The Parish will help those 
who will not help themselves.” 

It is a dark picture, doubtless, in but too many instances an 


and3does not go quite far enough in reform on the other: but 
after all, legislation is not everything. We would have overcrowd. 
ing"put down by law, but “pure air, and plenty of it,” has not 
taught the villager thrift, nor the first elements of a healthy 
morality ; but he has been learning a few lessons lately which 
promise a beginning of better things. It is the chance of a widey 
life, with fresh. motives for action, which kills drink, and it needs 
no social reformer to show that drunkenness is at the root of 





| Pauperism. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN ON CHRISTIANITY.* 
Wiru the exception of the ninth chapter, which the author ealls 
‘* An Apology for Plain-speaking,” the contents of the present 

volume are reproductions, with more or less modification, of arti- 

| cles which have appeared in Fraser’s Magazine and the Fortnightiy 
| Review. Accordingly, whatever other Englishmen may think, My. 
| Leslie Stephen is of opinion that the words he has already printed 
are not such as should be left to the ephemeral notoriety or pos- 
| sible obscurity of a periodical. So far as regards three of the 
essays—we mean those on Warburton, Mandeville’s “ Fable of 
the Bees,” and Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ Characteristics "—we are glad to 
see them in their present form. And though we do not 
| venture to predict here that the others will constitute « 
pee cherished portion of the permanent literature of the 
| country, it is, perhaps, satisfactory to meet with them, not in 
| single file, but massed together as united representatives of the 
| new “faith” which has found a patron and defender in Mr. 

Leslie Stephen. This faith, however, so far as we can make out. 
‘‘is nothing if not critical.” No doubt it professes to be “ lay- 

ing the foundations of a temple, though it knows not what will 

be the glories of the completed edifice.” It asserts, further, that 
| its ‘* prospects are beginning to clear.” It has, moreover, on its 
own showing, become a triumphant alchemist, and before its 
subtle tests ‘infinite error and distortion disappear”; while 
| detecting the source of ancient confusions, it can ‘ extract the 
gold from the dross.” All the same it remains, at present, rather 
in a bad way. The newcreed has no ready-made formule, and, 
of course, no hallowed associations, and its confessors, ‘+ whose 
fetters are just broken,” cannot possibly tell what the world will 
look like when men, ‘accustomed from infancy to the free use of 
their limbs,” shall have launched their bolts against all pre-existing 
systems, and erected the true holy of holics, in which enlightened 
humanity shall be able to worship and adore. It is admitted, 





| 


| 


‘¢ owre true tale —witness the simple fact of the disinclination of | further, that it will be difficult to replace the old forms of worship, 


landlords in the country to build cottages, because of the subse- 
quent inevitable (?) burden on the rates—but it is by no means 
as universal as Mr. Bartley would lead us to suppose. He would 
have improved legislation on the subject, and many of his sugges- 
tions are admirable in themselves; for instance, he suggests that 
thrift should be made a condition of out-door relief, in other words, 
that relief in money or kind should not be given, except on proof of 
previous thrift. We would go a step farther, and make willing- 
ness to take work when offered a condition of in-door relief also, 
except for the sick and aged. ‘The present writer made three ap- 
plications to one of the best managed workhouses in the metropolis, 
for a woman, old or young, of whom nothing was required beyond 
the most ordinary common-sense, to nurse a woman who was dying 
without attendance. The promise of payment was quite ineffectual ; 
with plenty of inmates in the workhouse, the authorities at once 
said they could not comply with the request. Mr. Bartley further 
suggests that the fact of belonging to a club, or having secured a 
small pension, should, instead of disqualifying a man for relief, be 
a real reason for additional aid. And he enters largely into the 
subject of medical clubs or dispensaries, as the legitimate substitute 
for the parish doctor. These are already very widely established, 
and the poor in towns certainly look upon it as a distinct fall in 
their own social scale, a mark of hopeless poverty, to have to apply 
to the parish for medical aid; but even dispensaries, invalu- 


able as they are, need a good deal yet to make them thoroughly | 
appear unless they are looked at from a particular stand-point. 


efficient. In London, for instance, and its neighbourhood, men 
and women are fast learning that if they would get really 
skilful medical aid for or their children, they 
must seck it outdoor patients at our great hospitals. 
The private dispensary, into which, as they proudly explain, they 
have ‘ paid,’ will supply them with an order for wine, to be ob- 
tained generally from the clergyman, but rarely indeed with the 
quinine which is its more efficient substitute ; and the work of 
visiting sick patients falls too often, perhaps of sheer necessity, as 
things are at present ordered, into the hands of young and un- 
skilled ‘“ assistants.” 
He paints his picture too dark on the one side, 


themselves 


as 


attention. 


/ personage who, in our recollection, can be co-ordinated with the 
| 


Mr. Bartley’s little volume is worth careful | 


by which, it seems, the imagination mainly was stimulated and dis- 


| ciplined, and it is modestly added, that we cannot quite ade- 


quately realise the state of things when the old hope of personal 


| immortality which, we are to understand, means only or chiefly the 
| hope of posthumous repayment, shall finllay have bade the world 
| farewell, and its place will be occupied by the consciousness of 


good work done here. Nevertheless, the time has come for the de- 


| struction of the ‘old husks,” the ‘ transparent sophistries,” the 


‘* oppressing nightmare,” the ‘ old halo of erroneous imagination,” 
and for speaking plainly ; and Elihu himself is, perhaps, the only 


present author, either in his estimate of a great occasion, or of hiin- 
self, as the arbiter who is to solve its perplexities. But just as 
intelligent readers of the Book of Job have not found Elihu either 


| a lucid or edifying teacher, so we do not expect that a very dis- 


similar judgment will be pronounced by the competent respecting 
the present volume, 

We would first of all join issue with Mr. Leslie Stephen in his 
estimate of unsectarian Christianity. He aflirms that without 
certain special dogmas Christianity ceases to be. It seems to us 
that it would be quite as rational to maintain that the actual 
existence of the cosmical phenomena depended, in an ultra-Berk- 
leyan sense, upon the particular theory which any one age, or man, 


' may have happened to entertain about them, as that the histori- 


cal facts which constitute the objective basis of our religion dis- 


And nothing less than this reduetio ad absurdum is the logical out- 
come of Mr. Stephen’s contention. We have further to observ 
that our author’s use of the word **dogma”™ is of the vaguest 
possible character. In strict speech, a theological dogma is a 
proposition which has been proclaimed authoritatively by an indi- 
vidual or council from whose verdict there is no appeal. As 
Protestants we recognise no such authority, and if Broad Church- 
men will allow us to speak for them, we do not in the least 
regard the surrender of individual freedom to any doginatic 
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assertion whatever as binding on them, unless, following | transfer that darkness into the purely spiritual region of human 
the inexactness of Mr. Leslie Stephen, we were to desig- | destinies, but furnished us rather with a light in the possession of 
nate as a dogma the conviction which characterises all the | which we can entertain the persuasion that the world, as it is, is 
enlightened teachers of the Church of England, that no system | the result of a scheme as yet, indeed, imperfectly understood, but 





is other than a broken light of the divine humanity which was 
revealed in Christ, and that the profoundest recognition of his 
transcendent claims to our trust and love demands, almost as a 


necessity, that any formula respecting his relationship to God or 


man must be regarded as more or less experimental or provisional. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen is of a contrary mind, and the two things which 
he holds to be impossible are either that a Broad Churchman can 
remain in the Church intelligently, or that any one can be a 
Christian at all unless his Christianity is labelled with an ism. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has been condescending enough to speak 
approvingly of one of St. Paul’s very remarkable assertions touch- 
ing the need which he felt for a sphere of discipline beyond this 
present life, if Christianity was not to be regarded as a splendid 
failure. We refer, however, to this passage of St. Paul’s writings, 
because it occurs in a letter the main substance of which is a moral 
protest against sectarian Christianity, and which we would specially 
recommend for reperusal to Mr. Stephen. The latter counsellor, 
like the German philosopher in the well-known story, clearly, at 
present, ‘* does not agree with St. Paul,” for St. Paul was eminently 
the unsectarian Christian, and if there is any lesson at all beyond 
that great outlook into the future which Christ's resurrection 
supplied to him to be derived from the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
especially the first one, it is this,—that to own Christ as your 
master is before all to cultivate that charity which, with all 
its glorious attributes of long-suffering, sweetness, and self-sacrifice, 
wrought its great marvels in his life and death; and that to sub- 
stitute for or append to this inward submission to the holiest trusts 
and aspirations of our nature any rite or opinion, as possessing in 
themselves the slightest magical value, was to detach humanity 
from the root of its spiritual life, was, in fact, to ‘‘ divide Christ.” 
It certainly would be very curious to find anyone even superfi- 
cially acquainted with St. Paul’s Corinthian Letters who could yet 
maintain that without sectarianism there is no Christianity. 
Church history is thickly strewn with the wrecks of systems, but 
so far as we know, the image of the Founder of Christianity has 
in consequence become not less, but rather more, divine to every 
unbiassed student of the past. 

Amongst those who “ profess and call themselves Christians,” 
we have no doubt that there are many who feel, or who ought to 
acknowledge to themselves that they are not Christians, if by 
Christianity is meant the self-consecration of our life, with all its 
subordinate interests, to the divine love, as involving in any spiri- 
tual recognition of its meaning the furtherance of the interests of 
our brother men. We also quite concede to Mr. Leslie Stephen 
that it is very likely that there are many so-called Christians 
who have a very confused notion as to the function of prayer, or 
who know but little what a reality it is in the ‘development 
of the spiritual life, and it is quite possible that the latent 
thought of many modern “ professors,” if put into words, 
would be this :—‘ If in this life, at all events, we have hope 
in Christ, we are of all men most comfortable ;” but all the same, 
it would only then be true to affirm that ‘we ”—not the “ we” 
of Strauss, to whom Mr. Leslie Stephen has affiliated himself, 
but the ‘‘ we ” which embraces a section of not the least thought- 
ful inhabitants of these islands—had ceased to be Christians, if in 
the first place, we had formally repudiated Christ’s own teaching, 
or in the second, had denied that the life he lived was immeasurably 
the highest that meets us anywhere in human history. Now, so far 
from its being true that the teaching of Jesus is becoming antiquated, 
the one eminent result of modern criticism has simply been this, that 
it has brought back to this century the words of Christ with a fresh- 
ness and force such as, perhaps, they have not possessed for any 
generation, since the language rose spontancously to the lips of an 
astonished multitude : ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.” 

Our readers will have seen that when we speak of Christ’s 
teaching, we are not confining it to what the old Scotchwoman 
termed ‘the cauld morality” of the Sermon on the Mount. We 


which, even amid our present ignorance, is seen to be peculiarly 
fitted to develop the noblest qualities of our nature. Science has 
not yet taught us to say that the most fruitless of all studies is to 
‘* consider the lilies of the field how they grow,” or that Broad 
Churchmen are bound to believe that you can only learn lessons 
of atheism or despair from the rain and sunshine which fall equally 
upon the just and the unjust alike. What we affirm here with 
reference to the teaching of Christ, we are prepared to maintain 
with no less confidence with regard to the teaching of St. Paul— 
especially on the doctrine singled out among others for comment 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen—we mean that of the Atonement. Our 
author argues that we can no longer be considered Christians, if 
we cease to represent the Atonement according to the older, or 
more popular, conceptions of its object or significance. What 
we hold, on the contrary, is, that the fact and principle of the 
Atonement only emerge into diviner fullness and attractive power, 
in proportion as we eliminate, or ignore, all that has been written 
on the subject from the pre-Anselmic period, during which the 
prevailing belief was, that the sacrifice of Christ was necessitated 
mainly by the position occupied by the Devil in the drama of 
Redemption — though, certainly, so far as we remember, St. 
Augustine drew a very different lesson from the contemplation of 
the Cross—down to our own times, in which a theory of compen- 
sation has been adopted which simply renders the forgiveness of 
sin wholly impossible. For, when we turn to the great apostle 
himself, what we find is not that a life or death has been offered 
to God, in virtue of which He has been made willing or able to 
exercise compassion on the creatures of His own workmanship, 
but that through the rapprochement of a higher life into the inmost 
depths of our humanity ** we have received the atonement.” As 
the readers of this journal need not to be informed, in the day 
when our Bible was translated, the word atonement was not in 
the least synonymous with compensation or substitution, but meant 
bringing to the same tune or tone. In Shakespeare, as we have been 
specially careful to note, the word “atone ” is always used in the 
sense of harmonising; and in As You Like It, which we have long 
regarded as one of the profoundest of our great teacher's moralis- 
ings, there occurs this snatch of song, which would seem to set 
the meaning of the word beyond all discussion :— 
“ Then is there mirth in heaven, 


When earthly things made even 
Atone together.” 


| 





| 











We would claim accordingly for Broad Churchmen, that in thei 
teaching they cling more closely to the letter and spirit of St. 
Paul's doctrine on this great subject, than any of the theorists 
whose propositions Mr. Leslie Stephen would urge upon our 
acceptance as the indispensable condition of our title to be called 
Christians. 

Mr. Stephen, however, though even hyper-candid in erediting 
the Broad-Churech clergy with sincerity of conviction and purity 
of purpose, yet holds himself called on to say that the one great 
impression which their. policy and preaching produce upon all 
competent persons is not that one may be rationalistic and yet 
Christian, but only that one can be * rationalistie and yet a 
| clergyman.” In other words, an English clergyman who really 
!thinks for himself must be a conscientious impostor, He is 
| wholly honourable, be it understood, at the same time, in the 
| regard of Mr. Leslie Stephen: but it is quite impossible that he 
| ean be a reasonable human being like Mr. Leslie Stephen, if he has 
| the audacity to proclaim that he prefers the teaching of the New 
| Testament to the glosses of Romish or Calvinistic pedants. In fact, 

he is so irate with the whole of the Liberal school, that one would 
| fancy some one or more of them had conferred upon him 
/some special benefit; and the quite grotesque way in which 
| he is patronising enough to land Mr, Maurice, and then rushes 
off to compassionate the poor students who had the misfor- 
tune to listen to his prelections in King’s College, is a specimen 











claim, as we believe many Broad Churchmen would affirm, to of ‘ plain-speaking and free-thinking” quite sufficient to form 
be the disciples of Christ, not only because he drove the plough- ja psychological curiosity in the annals of * Literature and Dogma.” 
share of a great moral principle more deeply into the human | The Church of England has not ceased to be Christian because it 
consciousness than any antecedent moralist had ever done, but | has dropped the Romish doctrines of Mariolatry and Purgatory ; 
Leslie Stephen notwithstanding, we will still main- 


eminently because he brought to bear upon the growth of our best | and Mr. 

j . " ‘tain that Bishop Hampden, Mr. Maurice, Dr. Macleod Campbell 
affections a new atmosphere and a new light. We do not say | tain that bishop Hampden, Mr. Maurice, Pr. Macleod Campbel, 
that the darker passages which occur so abundantly in the on-goings |and the Bishop of Argyle were Christians, though none of them 
of nature are not as dark as they are represented to be in the pages could subscribe the current hypothesis respecting the Atonement. 
We further hold that it would be a faithless dereliction of duty 


of Bishop Butler; but what we maintain is this, that the teach- , . ; 
on the part of Broad Churchmen if they were to forfeit their 


ing of Christ did not, as the Analogy would make us believe, 


| 
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present position, and forgetful of the great liberating judgment in 
the case of Essays and Reviews, were to announce to the world 
that the Christianity of the Church of England is wholly unpro- 
gressive, and must elect for ever to abide by the light of other 
days. 

Adverting to the second alternative alluded to above, that 
relating to Christ's life, we cannot but note how delightfully in- 
consistent Mr. Leslie Stephen is in writing about it. He main- 
tains, on the one hand, that we are not Christians unless we hold 
the dogma of Christ’s divinity, an assertion which would exclude 
from the Christian pale even such devout Unitarians as Mr. John 
Hamilton Thom and Mr. James Martineau, and then he turns 
round with great complacency to inform us that Christ’s example 
becomes wholly worthless the moment that he is regarded as pos- 
sessed of any higher than merely human attributes. We are very 
sorry to have to write here, but at the same time we cannot help 
writing, that this fashion of plain-speaking and free-thinking is 
very like the dog in the manger, for we are told in the same 
breath that to believe in Christ's divinity is absolutely essential to 
genuine Christianity, but the moment you entertain that belief 
the life of Christ ceases to be influential, and becomes a mere 
phantasmagoric appearance, from the consideration of which no 
lessons can possibly be derived for the guidance of our own daily 
histories. Clearly, however, it is not Broad Churchmen in this 
instance to whom the epithet ‘‘ Christian’? must be denied, and 
who must underlie the charge of dogmatic illiberality. But the 
point which chiefly concerns us here is that, while withholding any 
expression of opinion respecting the creed of the Unitarian, we 
claim to be Christians with St. Paul in our admiration of a 
life, which touches us with all the profounder emotion, because it 
was one of voluntary humiliation. Apparently Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is unable to believe that a being higher than man could stoop to 
sympathy with humanity, but, nevertheless, we are old-fashioned 
enough to affirm that it was the transcendent element in the 
‘‘ mind of Christ ” which rendered it for the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles the source of life-long inspiration, and as we said above, 
it could only then be affirmed with truth respecting us that we 
are not Christians, if we ceased to maintain that in Christ’s life 
there was such a confluence of the divine and human elements as 


rendered it at once an object of worship and an example, in | 
the imitation of which our own lives would rise into an indefi- | 


nitely higher elevation. No doubt the life of Christ, if con- 
ceived of only as that of one seeking after God, would still be 
very beautiful, and might, perhaps, consistently be regarded as 
unique in human story; but the same life appeals to our hearts, 
increase of significance, if regarded 


with a measureless 


unveiling a specially divine element, which came among us in | 


great humility, to show us the Father of our spirits and lead us 
back to Him. 
the founder of the Positive Philosophy worshipping the memory 
of a dead woman, we have no very great temptation to surrender, 
for such a plaintive parody of the deepest aspirations of the 


human soul, the Christian worship of a perfect Father, revealed | 
to us in a life that stooped to our humblest needs, and which is to | 
us, in the divinest sense of the word, more ‘“ miraculous” than any | 


of the mighty deeds ascribed to Him by the Evangelists. 





ROUGH-HEWN.* 


Tue present is, in many respects, notably in the literature of 


fiction, a day of small (and many) things. The general 
reader does not probably attempt to realise the number 
of novels which are distributed from the great emporium 
in New Oxford Street within each year. The patient reviewer 
would rather not remind himself of the crowd that have come 
under -his notice, and passed out of his remembrance; but 
no reader can appreciate more thoroughly than he the worth of 
a novel good to read, and pleasant to remember; while he finds 
an enjoyment, peculiar to his craft, in observing the progress of 


those writers who have given evidence of a vocation by their ; 


beginnings, a class which bears a lamentably small proportion to 
that of the pretenders who decline to learn the lesson which 
a first preposterous failure ought to have conveyed. 

Rough-Hewn affords us a pleasure of this rare and enjoyable 
kind. Itis not only a good novel, but a better one than we 
expected from the author of From Birth to Bridal, a book in 
which there were both performance and promise. ‘The people in 
this novel are people whom we may meet any day in our real 
world, and whom we cannot fail to like. The heroine 
is as strongly individualised as was Vera Harrison, in 





* Rough-Hewn. By Mrs. Day. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


as | 


When, as Mr. Leslie Stephen reminds us, we find 


Mrs. Day’s first novel, but she is far more life-like ; and the 
portraiture, worked out by a constant self-consciousness in the 
former instance, which would have been tiresome in real life, ig 
worked out in the latter by a skilful, complete, and natural 
| arrangement of circumstances and incidents, which proves a con- 
| siderable advance in artistic power, and also bears testimony to 
| serious painstaking on the author’s part. In the correct and 
refined language, without redundancies, and free from the slightest 
| affectation—as well from that of pedantry, as from that of carelegs- 
| ness—in the well-adjusted balance of the story, in the care with 
, Which small incidents and probabilities are managed, and in the 
| accuracy with which the special features of colonial life ape 
j pertayes, we recognise the conscientiousness which holds 
| everything that is worth doing at all to be worth doing well, 
| Every character in this story has been thoroughly studied ; 
|the writer has gone to work with her’ ultimate aim get 
| steadily before her, and a clear apprehension of the method 
| and order by which it is to be attained. She has changed 
jher ground this time, and instead of a girl’s life from 
an exceptional childhood to marriage with the object of a 
romantic first love, she has selected for her theme a young 
man’s story, with temptation and trouble, ill-placed and betrayed 
affection, toil, vicissitude, and ultimate emergence into the light 
of a true love, which has waited for him long in patience and 
silence. She has chosen well; the subject is one which 
awakens her warmest sympathies, and it is within the range of 
her powers. But either she has been deterred by a scruple— 
which, however one must respect it, were it only for its 
| rarity among lady-novelists, is a fault in a literary and 
artistic point of view—or she has deepened the sensitiveness 
of Edmund Barton’s character into morbidness with a de- 
| liberate intention (for there is nothing but healthy, honest 
|manliness about the young fellow afterwards), in the inei- 
| dent which supplies the motive for his leaving his home. A 
| boy's rash promise of marriage to a servant-girl, even attended 
| by the complications of her employer's enmity to him and 
| general villany, is not a sufficient motive for Edmund Barton’s 
| conduct, considering Edmund Barton's character, nor does it fur- 
nish an adequate ground-work for the severe teaching of fate and 
self-knowledge which comes to such fine maturity of worth and 
reward. A similar weakness, concurrent with the first, makes itself 
evident in the instance of Ellen Ward, the servant-girl to whom 
Ned Barton makes the promise of marriage, which he does not 
fulfil. ‘The scenes in which she is afterwards introduced, in 
' themselves very clever,—one indeed, a rescue from fire, rises in 
power considerably above any other in the book,—are all too 
highly pitched for the motive. No educated woman, of the 
most sensitive nature, surrounded with influences calculated to 
exaggerate her sensitiveness and render her moral appreciations 
unreal, would bewilder herself with fancied remorse into hysterical 
‘agony about a husband to whom she was perfectly true and 
loving, because she had once loved and agreed to marry a man 
whom she had not since seen or heard from. How much less could 
such conduct be accounted possible or natural on the part of a 
servant, leading an unartificial life, with nothing to encourage 
fancy, among associates to whom any notion of the sort would be 
‘simply unintelligible? These are the only instances of weak- 
ness in Mrs. Day’s book, and we suspect they had no place 
in her original conception of the story, but are growths 
|of an after-coming scruple, under whose influence she 
| suffered herself to lose sight of the truth alike in human life 
and in Art. The purification, the teaching, the heart-searching 
discipline which Ned Barton undergoes, with such good results, 
are those demanded by sin, not by folly; those which are 
meant to yield the peaceable fruits of repentance, not merely 
to adjust a boy’s notions of the fitness of things, and the 
decorous divisions of the social scale. 
‘The experience which *+ shapes ’ Ned Barton from the ‘“ rough- 
hewn ” product of his own wilfulness to the estimable man who 
marries Rose Lester, with the full consent of the reader—by no 
means inclined to bestow so ‘true, womanly,” and loveable a 
creature hastily on anybody—is various and wide-ranging in kind, 
but its effect is persistent and uniform. ‘The author understands 
moral discipline—the use of the bit, the bridle, and the whip, in 
the hands which it is vain to pull against—right well. In her 
first novel, there is yo indication of a sense of humour; we should 
| have said at once she does not possess any, but that would have 
| been a rash judgment. She does not cultivate it, she does not 
| even seem to like it, but she has it; and when she perceives her 
| duty to her readers a little more clearly, when she writes out to 

them rather than in to herself, she will use it more liberally. It 
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ps out in. Zara Dawson, who is a delicious picture of 
a dangerous flirt, a flirt who gets all her venom out of 
herself, unassisted by artificial society, and is as deadly on a 
sheep-walk in Australia as her instructed sisters in a Belgravian 


ball-room ; and it plays with demure steadiness about Hannah | 


Blount. In Rough-Hewn there is the same charm of out-of-door 
life which distinguished the author’s first novel, but here she has 
greater scope for it, and it is doubly effective. With the fields, the 
sea, the mountains, the weather, the life of farms and “ stations,” 
dogs at home and dogs at the antipodes, plants and flowers— 
flowers are ‘all about’ in her books, but quite naturally, not the 
bouquets of society-novels, but the nosegays of rural life—with 
everything that lives and moves, grows, and tempts people out for 
long walks and long rides, she is familiar, and in happy accord. 
If she will only be a little more liberal of laughter in her next novel, 
we shall welcome it. with confidence, fully inspired by Rough-Hewn. 





THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT.* 
Amipst schemes of emigration for the city mechanic and the 
country labourer, the gentleman emigrant is apt to be lost. 
People are rather too prone to forget that the poor gentleman is 
comparatively as badly off as the poor workman, and while they 
endeavour to give the latter a new home, they leave the former 
to shift for himself. Colonisation, too, or rather emigration, has 
reached a stage when, with every reasonable allowance to the 
valuable qualities of the manual labourer, it is impossible not to 
see that the influx of a higher and more educated and more 
intellectual class into the colonies must be productive of great 
and lasting benefit to the civilisation of the New World. 
There is a time when the demand for muscles and energy must 
be supplemented by a demand for culture and brains. The 
infusion of some of the culture and the feeling which centuries 
of learning and scientific research have necessarily produced in 
the mother-country may make all the difference in the moral 
progress of a colony. <A class of emigrants who may be described 
as cultivated Englishmen of small means who go forth not to 
camp out in backwoods, but to settle in a country where oppor- 
tunities of advancement are more frequent and more easy of 
being used, may then with advantage to themselves and the 
colonies betake themselves to these new homes. The book which 
we are now reviewing is written with the object of informing this 
class of emigrants what they must expect in the colonies and 
what is expected of them. ‘There is a good deal of sense in what 
the writer says, mixed up witha very fair proportion of nonsense, 
and a good deal of information, conveyed in a very free-and-easy, 
not to say slangy form. As a piece of literary work, it is worth- 
less, but we do not expect to find the hand which is at home with 
the plough or the gun equally ready with the pen. Our author is 
not, however, like the endless travellers who will continually publish 
narratives and diaries of places we have read of a hundred times 
before, for he makes no pretence of being anything more than one 
who has to the best of his ability placed the practical information 
which he has gleaned from personal observation and experience 
at the service of any one who likes to read his book, or wishes 
for knowledge on the subject of emigration. The Canadas, the 
United States, and Australia are the countries of which he 
writes. The information which touches the first is given in 
a narrative shape. Our traveller met with two emigrants on | 
his outward voyage,—first, Mr. Benedict, who posseses a wife, 
two children, and a few thousand pounds ; next, Ceelebs, a 
bachelor, with two thousand pounds in his pocket, and 
without ineumbrances. Some time after his arrival in 
America, the writer pays his two friends a visit, and thus | 
can tell us what the emigrant ought to do or to omit, what | 
he will gain and what he will lose. Benedict is settled on a farm 
of two hundred and fifty acres in Canada West, for which he paid 
£2,500. From this he can make a comfortable living, and receive 
in addition five per cent. on sunken capital. That is not making 
a fortune, and there are many drawbacks and disadvantages in the 
life; but it has this advantage, that it means an existence free 
from care and the hourly expectation of the workhouse. Thus | 
says Benedict to his friend (p. 99) :—‘ If it were not for the 
Heffernans (Irish neighbours) and the servants, we should get 
along pretty smoothly. We are not likely to make a fortune, but | 
we live comfortably, and manage to lay by a little for the children. 
During the spring and summer months I sha’! always find plenty of | 
occupation on the farm, and each autumn after the crops are | 
harvested we purpose taking a month’s holiday. In the winter, we 
shall subscribe to a score of magazines and amuse ourselves with 





* The Gentleman Emigrant. “By Ww. Stamer. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1574. 


| reading.” Such an existence, looking at it from the point of view 
of a poor clerk or commercial man, appears to us one which may 
fairly be envied. The period of time which elapses from the 
/moment that ordinary common-place mortals not overburdened 
| with money commence the business of life until they happen to die, 
'may be briefly described as being spent in getting along. Peop!e 
whose whole energies are concentrated in this painful struggle to 
| keep their head above water in England do little either to raise 
themselves or their neighbours. Habit, of course, becomes a 
second nature, and the week’s holiday at the sea-side appears to 
them a really bright spot in their existence. Still it is impos- 
sible not to see that even from the mere fact of a wider field, the 
energy and strength which are spent in England in a hard struggle 
for bread might bring, in the colonies, not wealth or fortune, but a 
certain ease and comfort. Mr. Stamer carefully abstains from giving 
any glowing picture of the delights of the new world, but what he 
says is, that taking the advantages and disadvantages of the two 
countries (that term including, of course, the rate of interest on 
money and every other matter to be taken into consideration), the 
sum of the advantages for a poor man is greatly in favour of 
Canada, ‘* That there may be no mistake as to our meaning,” he says 
(p. 141), “we will be more explicit still. ‘To the married man who 
has children to educate and to start in life, to those whose capital 
is limited, say, to five thousand pounds, no country that we know 
of offers greater advantages than Ontario; but if he be an un- 
married man, or a married man in easy circumstances and 
without a family (or with, we might add, if his cirenm- 
stances were large enough), he would be a fool to emigrate 
at all.” Benedict emigrated not that he and his family 
might avoid starvation or the workhouse, but in the hope 
that he might find some spot where, on the little that he had, 
they could live more at their ease than in England. «By 
doing so he becomes not altogether dependent on the proceeds of 
his farm for his daily bread ; he lives, forthe colonies, well, if not 
sumptuously. He resides in what is a long-settled district. He 
is but ashort distance from the capital, and within easy reach of one 
of the most fashionable watering-places of the continent. He has 
shooting, fishing, and boating, horses for his carriage, books from 
the library at Toronto, papers and magazines from London and New 
York.” He is, in fact, making the little which he, a man of small 
means and average intelligence, possesses go farther than in 
England. Such is the main object, we conceive, which the 
majority who leave this country should aim at, father than 
endeavour by means full of risks to amass wealth or 
fortune. If a man has, according to Mr. Stamer, five thousand 
pounds, he could live on the interest of his capital, that interest 
being at the rate of six per cent. But, as he further on observes, 
the amount required for living depends chiefly on the man himself. 
We have not attempted in this notice to follow our author either 
to the backwoods farm of his friend Coelebs, or to the States. His 
advice as to these parts appears to be sound, and much informa- 
tion is conveyed in a few words, For instance, he tells us at once, 
“The West may be a poor man’s paradise, but for the gent!eman 
emigrant there are many more desirable locations,” —just exactly 
the reverse of what the quack colonial advisers are continually 
dinning into our ears. ‘The gentleman emigrant has come to be 
regarded as almost a mauvais sujet, the man who having failed at 
; all trades, as a last resource emigrates. Probably in no line of 
life have men been more fool-hardy, more unreasoning, and more 
| lacking # in forethought and business-like caleulation. The very 
natural consequence is that emigration has lost much of the 
attraction for gentlemen which it should possess, simply because 
| so many who have tried it have failed, from their own inherent 
| foolishness or want of proper care. Mr. Stamer will have done 
| really good service by the publication of this book, if he makes it 
| apparent to the world that the colonics are neither a Paradise nor 
‘an Inferno, but simply a field where the qualities which enable a 
'man to do well in England will enable him to do better abroad, 
'and where, if the genius bloom unseen and neglected, the poor 
/man of energy and thrift may live a life of comfort and peace, not 
| one of discomfort and worry. 














| 
| CURRENT LITERATURE. 
science 
The New Quarterly Magazine. July. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)— 
| This is the best number of the New Quarterly that we have seen, but it 
| wants an addition of strength before it can take the place to which, in 
| right of its title, it ought to have; “quarterlies” always having, or at 
least meaning to have, a certain dignity and solidity of worth to which the 
| has ustier productions of the week or the month cannot pretend. The 
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fiction is likely to be a weak point. This time, indeed, Mrs. Lynn 
Lynton’s “ Meliora Latent ” is a clever tale, containing graphic sketches 
of life and character, and as to its plot, constructed with a finer sense 
of dramatic propriety than most tale-writers show. But the other story 


is a poor story, ill told (really the-deaf butler, who offers a well-dressed | 
gentleman a shilling for prescribing for a sick puppy, belongs to farce, | 
rather than to the genteel comedy of the novel). It will clearly be difficult | 
to have two good stories begun and concluded in each number. As to con- | 
tinuations, they are, of course impossible. Why should not the conductors 

of the magazine take the bold step of getting rid of fiction altogether, or 


at least not bind themselves to it as a necessary ingredient? ‘The 


Personal History of Lord Macaulay ” is an interesting paper, a welcome | 


instalment of a biography which has been too long delayed. But 
perhaps the best thing in the number is Mr. Archibald Banks’s very 
curious notes on “Birds and Beasts in Captivity.” 
cherished notions to flight. 
that the land-rat is exceedingly stupid, besides being irreclaimable, 
whereas the water-rat is a gentle and tameable beast. 
heard strange stories of rats. Will they not dip their tails into inac- 
cessible basins of soup for their companions to suck, and will they not 
turn themselves into wheelbarrows for the abstraction of eggs, which 
they hold between their paws, laying themselves on their backs, and 
being dragged away by the tail? It is not one, but a thousand ob- 
servers of rats, even as of human nature. that we must consult before 
we can forma judgment. Mr. Banks’s paper, however, is admirable 
and interesting. The other articles are acontinuation of Mr. Latouche’s 
‘¢ Travels in Portugal,” “ Student-Friends in Germany,” “ Habit in Plants 
and Power of Acclimatisation,” by Mr. H. Evershed, and a sketch of 
travel by Mr. Evelyn Carrington, “Through the Graubiinden to the 
Engadin.” 

A Trip to Norway in 1873. By “Sixty-one,” Author of “ Reminis- 
conces of the Lews.” (Bickers.)—“ Sixty-one” is so very genuine and 


They put many | 
Hereafter, for instance, we must believe | 


Yet we have | 


| with ‘‘ quod reliquerunt,” might be properly represented by “for what 
| they did,” as opposed to “for what they left undone.” We have been care- 
fully through the whole oration, and find little else to criticise, My, 
| Nash has adopted the excellent plan of supplying the scholar with the 
information which he is commonly told to search for in classical diction- 
aries. He might have carried it out more completely, even at the cost 
of increasing the bulk of the notes. The only serious fault, in fact, that 
we have to find with him, relates to the habit which he has of obtruding 
upon his readers opinions about the characters of Cicero and Pompey, 
and about Roman politics, which it would have been better to omit, 
Mr. Nash has had, of course, plenty of opportunities of forming these 
opinions for himself from the study of the authorities on the subject, 
but young lads who will use his book must take them at second-hand 
_ from him, and whether the opinions are right or wrong, nothing can be 
less profitable than this. It may be true that Pompey was a cruel ang 
cold-blooded schemer, and Cicero an unprincipled self-seeker, but these 
are judgments which it is not well to accept on the ipse dixit of any one, 


| Backward Glances. Edited by the Author of “Episodes in an 
| Obscure Life.” (Sampson Low and Co.)—These are reminiscences of 
past life, by one who introduces herself by saying, “I have lost my hus- 
band, and my children, and my health. I have come back a failure, to 
die in my native place.” Something of a saddened tone naturally runs 
| through the whole af a story which is thus prefaced. But it is very 
| prettily told; and the descriptions of the old home, and of the life which 
the subject of the autobiography led there in her youth are very pleasing. 
And there are some shrewd sketches of character. Take this, for 
| instance :—*‘ Amongst grown-up people, I found a conviction that every 
| Northern person—a fortiori, every Yorkshire person—was mentally 
and physically superior to every Southern person; and @ propos of 
nothing, this doctrine was so frequently propounded in my presence as 
| an indisputable truth, that I felt rather uncomfortable till I learnt to 
| laugh at it. Yorkshire people make staunch, warm, generous friends, 


honest a sportsman, that we feel sorry not to be able to say that his | but a stranger from the South is more apt to be struck by their con- 
new book is as good as his old one. But it is quite natural that a man | eceited bolief in their own infallible cleverness, their eagerness to obtain 
should find much that is worth hearing to say about a country which | a quid pro quo, their scorn for any display of feeling as effeminate, and 
he has known for twenty years, and be less at home when ho has | the delight they apparently take in saying disagreeable things. If a 
nothing but the experience of a six weeks’ tour to fall back upon. Still | Yorkshireman thinks anyone not particularly wise, he goes out of his 
the book is worth reading, first because it contains some valuable in- | way to tell him that he is a fool.” On the whole, what our author 
formation for those who are interested in Norwegian shooting (it is | edits” is not as good as what he writes; or is it possible that he 
with shooting rather than fishing that the writer is on this occasion | “edits” early work, which had been put by till a way had been opened 


concerned); and secondly, because it is the genuine experience of one 
of those curious minds which, while having sufficient culture and interest 
in affairs, are possessed with a perfect passion for sport. 
owns to thirteen years in cddition to that age, and he is as keen and 
eager as if his whole tale was thirteen. Nothing is better in the book 
than the writer’s account of his dogs, or rather, we should say, of his 
dog ** Prince,” whom he describes in terms that make one Jong tu make 
his acquaintance, 
—and a good retriever, with the possible exception of a good colley, is 
the best of dogs. Of matters of the practical kind there is to be noted 
the strong statement of the necessity of protective laws for the game. 
The Norwegians are killing their goose with the golden eggs. They 


“ Sixty-one ” | 


“Prince,” our readers must understand, is a retriever, | 


| for it by the success of the later? 
| Sunken Rocks. By Aubrey Pantulph. (Chapman and Hall.)—This 
| novel combines most of the old-fashioned materials of romance, in- 


trigue, and crime, with the modern facilities for locomotion, inter-com- 
| munication, and the general business of life; it gives us the inexorable 


| father of the last century, and the incomparable forgor of the present 
| period; it presents us to the young lady who may be managed on the 
intercepted-letter principle, and the young lady of the advanced 
} German school. It is impossible to deny its variety, and its ingenuity, 
| which are equally remarkable and dreary; they are exerted to work 
| out a plot without interest for any reader who has not a taste fer sor- 
did motives and vulgar crimes, and they develop the fortunes of a 


let their shootings, and then shoot all that is left, idding the monstrous | 


. ‘ , ‘ : : lady and gentleman perfectly undeserving of sympathy. Miss Ashfield 
aggravation of letting them twice over, if there is a chance of escaping 


and Mr. Bertram Warlingham are very foolish in the earlier part of 
. the story, and something worse in the later. When the lady leaves her 
om qpoetaten. | husband, who is an impossible villain, and—assisted by his cousin, her 

Geoffrey's Wife: «a Reminiscence. By Stanley Hope. vols. | former lover, from whom she had been estranged on the old-established 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The worst part of this book is to be found in the plan—sets to work to expose and punish him, the writer presents them 
sentence with which the writer has seen fit to commence his intro- | in a very unpleasant light. The lady gives the gentleman a full detail 
ductory chapter. ‘It would be useless for me to pretend that the fol- | of discoveries, which may lead to her husband’s condemnation to penal 
lowing narrative is in strict accordance with that cold morality which | servitude for life; and the gentleman folds her in his arms, kisses her 
is professed by the generality of matter-of-fact people.” This “cold | tenderly, breathes in her ear words of love and consolation, and declares 
morality ” is, we take it, much about the same as that contained in the | that he cannot rest until he has “hunted out the miscreant, cast his 
Ten Commandments, which we certainly are “ matter-of-fact” enough | misdeeds in his teeth, and trumpet-tongued, proclaimed his infamy to 
to feel some respect for. And so, after all, does Mr. Hope. Tis hero, | the world! ” Then the lady tenderly implores him, “ Dearest! not yet! 
it is true, falls madly in love with his friend’s wife, whom he finds to | I cannot bear it; I shall be stronger by-and-bye. Do not leave me yet, 
be neglected and ill-treated, and the lady returns the passion, yet the | Bertram. Give me your word that you will not see or communicate 


the lesseo’s notice, to roving buccaneers who traverse the country early | 


9 


The 


“cold morality ” of the Seventh Commandment is respected. 


lover tears himself away from the dangerous presence with heroic | 


resolution, and when he shows signs of wavering the lady recalls 
him with proper firmness to his duty. The agony is not per- 
mitted to become too intense. There is a murder, the trial of 
the wrong man, the punishment of the right one, and the lovers 
are made happy with all the sanctions of the code to which Mr. 
Hope professes himself superior, but to which, like other men, greater 
or weaker, as we may choose to think, in practice than in theory, he 
still clings. The story is, on the whole, well written, and sustains its 
interest fairly throughout. 

Cicero’s Oration “ Pro Lege Manilia.” Edited by Thomas Nash, 
M.A. (Longmans.)—This is a text-book provided for the use of students 
preparing for the Cambridge Local Examination, and is certainly a very 
good specimen of its kind. The notes are all that can be desired. Indeed, 
it is very rarely that we should wish to differ from Mr. Nash. In the pas- 
sage, “ Verum tamen illis imperatoribus laus est tribuenda quod egerunt, 
venia danda quod reliquerunt,” we doubt whether “ for their energy ” 
is the best rendering of “quod egerunt,” which, as being contrasted 


| with my wicked husband at present; your truthful and upright nature is 
no match for his cunning and treachery.” Whereupon ensues a scene 
| of very pretty protestation, and denunciation of the heartless world, 
and the hollow forms of marriage. The lady does not fly with the lover 
to a purer state of society, but her refusal is exhibited as martyrdom, not 
matter-of-course ; and the discussion of the question is very objection- 
able. Where the villany and tho intrigue are all of the old-fashioned 
sort, we wish the author had adhered to the old-fashioned morality also 


To and From Constantinople. By Hubert E.H. Jerningham. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Mr. Herbert Jerningham, having gone to Athens ina 
diplomatic capacity, made sundry excursions among the Isles of Greece, 
with two companions, and afterwards visited Constantinople under 
pleasant auspices. He has quick observation, high spirits, a pleasant 
humour, and a surprising memory, especially for poetry, for it is in- 
conceivable that he can have deliberately looked up the astonishing 
profusion of verse with which he beguiles his bright, readable, lively 
pages. His motive for writing the book is a praiseworthy one. “I am 
actuated by the desire,” he says, “of being of use to those who may be 
tempted to avail themselves of the many facilities which railways and 
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steamers now present for seeing a great deal in a short space of time.” 
His example would no doubt be largely followed, if the travellers he so 
competently instructs could enjoy his privileges also; but a journey 
begun by an order telegraphed to Nauplia, by request of her Majesty’s 
Minister, for an escort for the party on their arrival there, and 
continued under every possible condition of care and observance, 
js too much out of the reach of ordinary mortals to justify the 
hope which we find in the preface. ‘I hope for my book,” says Mr. 
Jerningham, “no greater honour than that of becoming an extra com- 
panion (Murray’s Guide-books being the companions-in-ordinary) to 
the traveller in those countries which I have spoken of.” It will not 
attain that honour; it is too exceptional, and it is too big, but it is a re- 
markably pleasant book for home reading, full of happy illustration, apt 
suggestion; the timeliest reminders of exactly the hits of Byron and the 
classics which ought to come into one’s memory, but mostly don’t, when 
ene sees the names of certain men and cities; and capital stories. We 
find one in a funny account of the traveller’s trip to Cyzicus, where he 
was entertained by a Greek gentleman who has the rank of British 
Consular Agent, and displays the British flag on the Queen’s birthday, 
or whenever an Englishman pays him a visit, in proof of his loyalty. 
Let us remark, parenthetically, before we come to the story, that our 
agent at Cyzicus, though he speaks several languages, does not under- 
stand English. ‘ Maybe,” says Mr. Jorningham, “that is the reason why 
he was chosen. He can neither read the prosy Blue-books that are 





eccasionally sent out for the information of those who have procured 
them, nor trouble the Foreign Office with much that is unnecessary.” 
The Consular Agents, being unpaid, are not required to incur much 
expense in the way of representation, a reasonable state of things, 
illustrated by this story :— 

“On one occasion, when Mehemet Ali was visiting Mitylene in the 
capacity of Capitan Pasha, or High Admiral of the Turkish Fleet, a 
servant of the Austrian Consulate was announced as the bearer of a 
message from his master. ‘The Consul of his Apostolic Majesty would 
like to pay his respects to your Highness,’ said the servant. ‘Is your 
Highness disposed to receive him?’—‘ Certainly,’ replied the Admiral. 
Half an hour after, the Consul made his appearance in uniform. ‘ But 
am I mistaken, or are you not the person who came to mo half an hour 
ago?’ asked the astonished Pasha.—‘ Yes, your Highness, but I was 
then the servant of my present Consular self.’” 

Coomassie and Magdala: the Story of Two British Campaigns in 
Africa. By Henry M. Stanley. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Why 
Magdala? we ask, with as strong a sense of the unnecessary and the 
incongruous as that which moved David Copperfield’s aunt, Miss Betsy, 
to ask, “ Why Rookery?” The question receives no answer from the 
reader’s or the reviewer's point of view, but it is susceptible of one 
from the author’s. Because Mr. Stanley found Livingstone, and has 
otherwise developed, since the days of King Theodore, into a personage 
whose views of the conduct of all their campaigns ought to be of 
importance to the British public, if its mind were thoroughly well- 
regulated, up, in fact, to the New York Herald standard of intelli- 
gence and cultivation. To those who agree with the author, we recom- 
mend the second half of this big book. It is full of wonderfully fine 
writing and tremendous military criticism. Fortunately for Colonel 
Merewether, Mr. Stanley approved of him; he found him “ the soul of 
politeness and affability,” and declares that it was “ delightful to 
hear a man who could talk without affectation, and act in a 
natural way.” This too, though the Colonel “adhered to his opinion ” 
(about his selection of an envoy to Theodore), which had the misfortune 
to be at variance with Mr. Stanley’s. There is a certain ‘ Smellfungus,’ 
who is used as a medium for much engaging irony, and thero aro effects 
without number of the blue-fire and sudden lime-light order, such as 
“ galaxies of braves,” ‘‘ Theodore opens the ball!” “The Jackals and 
Hyznas at work!” equally remarkable for their originality and taste. 
The first half of the book appeals more seriously to public opinion, and 
we do not think it will find approval. Mr. Stanley undoubtedly did his 
work well; hoe observed intelligently, and he recorded intelligibly, in a 
florid style, the events of the late campaign, with a multitude of com- 
ments on men and things, which were to the taste of that public, to 
whom, in his capacity of correspondent of the New York Herald, he 
addressed himself. But his big book addresses itself to another public, 
who do not care at all for Mr. Stanloy’s estimate of the policy of Great 
Britain, or his criticism of her Generals and their tactics ; and who will 
hardly have patience to prune away from a history which they can 
procure, as well told, from half-a-dozen other sources, a number of 
excrescences of the kind which, if allowable, by straining a good many 
points, in a newspaper correspondence, are inadmissible in a revised 
record of historical events. Why a hideous photograph of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has been selected to do duty as a frontispiece to the only book 
upon the Ashantee war which treats the General with something very 
like insolence—rather more like it in its praise than in its blame, 
indeed—we do not understand. Nor do we know what “vim ” means ? 
Is it a moral quality, an item of accoutrement, or something to eat ? 

Antique Point and Honiton Lace. By Mrs. Treadwin. (Ward, Lock, 
and Tyler.)—The best way in which we can convey to our readers a 
notion of what they will find in this book is by copying for their 
benefit the statement made on the title-page, to tho effect that 
it contains “plain and explicit instructions for making, trans- 
ferring, and cleaning laces of every description. With about 





one hundred illustrations, outlines, and prickings of the principal 
Antique-Point stitches and Honiton sprigs.” We object to “about,’"— 
the author ought to know exactly how many illustrations there are in 
her book ; and we object to the type in which the book is printed. It 
is an ugly, affected type, with the letter s put in like an italic, and it is 
badly set throughout. But the book is plainly written; we really do 
believe that women could learn from it how to make Honiton lace, 
because the rules are perfectly intelligible to our perception, pardonably 
dull on points of the kind; and it will be of value to all the fortunate 
possessors of lace, because it will teach them simple and offectual 
methods of preserving and repairing it. 

Letters from India and Kashmir. Written 1870; Tlustrated and 
Annotated 1873. (George Bell and Sons.)—This is a charming book, 
of the kind which it is least easy to describe; the intimate, the un- 
studied, which does not aim at producing novel effects, or making 
original reflections, but which reproduces the impressions of an intelli- 
gent observer, amid scenes of variousand complicated interest. We do 
not know how this collection of thoughtful and amusing letters will 
strike readers who are familiar with the scenes, the people, and the 
systems which they describe; but to us they seem the most explana- 
tory account of India which we have yet seen, and we never let 
slip an opportunity of reading on the subject. The letters which 
have reference to Kashmir are the most interesting, perhaps, because 
one knows so little about that romantic province; and they introduce 
us to some charming natives, children, beasts, and birds. The illustra- 
tions are admirable, the selection of their subjects is singularly happy, 
they show us exactly the things of which people who have not been in 
India always want to get a notion,—and in many instances they aro 
highly humorous. Among the most remarkable are drawings of the 
Jumping Wells of Dehli, and the Tower of Silence, on Malabar Hill, at 
Bombay. 
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Jefferies (R.), Scarlet Shawl, a Novel, cr 8vo (Tinsley) 10/6 
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King (C.), Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, New Edit., er 8vo (Low & Co.) 6/0 
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Merchant's Ready Reckoner, 3rd Edition, folio, half-bound............... (Barber) 4/0 
Milton's Poetical Works, with life by Cowden Clarke, vol 1, er 8vo ...(Cassell) 2/0 
Moncrieff (F. C.). Liability of Innkeepers, 12mo, boards.................. (Maxwell) 2/6 
Old Nursery Rhymes, with the Old Tunes, 4to ......... sponte .+-(Routletdge) 1/0 
Post-office Building Trades Directory, 2nd edit, roy 8VO .....+...... (Kelly & Co.) 25/0 
Practical Magazine, Vol. 3, 4t0 .......c..cccecceseeececseecenevereeseeeeeeee (Simpkin & Co.) 21/0 
Pritchard (H. B.), Tramps in the Tyrol, Cr 8V0  .....cccecceseseeeeeeseeeenees (Tinsley) 7/6 
Punch, vol. 66, 4to (Bradbury & Co.) 86 
Purves (D. L.), English Circumnavigators, Cr 8V0 ........0.c.000-esceeeceeee (Nimmo) 5/0 


Robertson (J. C.), History of the Christian Church, new ed, vol. 4 (J. Murray) 6/0 
Rogers (H.), Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stougt.ton) 12/0 









Savile (B. W.). Apparitions, a Narrative of Facts, cr 8v0_ .........06 (Longmans) 4/6 
Seott (M.), Occasional Papers on Civil Engineering, Gunnery, &c. (Longmans) 42/0 
Shenton (J.), Religion no Fable, an Essay, 12mo ,........ (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Simms (J ), Nature's Revelations of Character, 8vo, cloth,.............. (J. Burns) 21/0 
Surin (F.), Foundations of the Spiritual Life, 12mo....... ...(Parker & Co.) 4/0 
Timothy Titcomb’s Letters to Young People, cr 8V0 ........0-00+++ (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Trollope (A.), South Australia and Western Australia ......(Chapman & Hall) 3/0 
Twining (T.), Technical Training, 8V0 .......c.ccsccssceeseseeseceeseeeseeees (Macmillan) 12/0 


Watts (R. G.), Asthma, a Practical Treatise, 8v0 ...........0++--.(Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Wood (Lady), Ruling the Roast, a Novel, 3 vole ... (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Wood (Mrs. H.), Lady Adelaide, a Novel, cr 8V0.........000.00s ++... (Bentley & Son) 6/0 
Ulrici (H.), Review of Strauss’s Old Faith and New, 12mo_,........... (T. Clark) 3/6 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOUNDED 1836. 


10 FLEET 


STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


? 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable,” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





R, C. H. LAKE receives a LIMI'I'ED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


| IVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION 
SCHOOL.—Rev. HENRY J. JOHNSON, M.A., 
Christ's College, Cambridge, and recently one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham College, has been appointed 
Head Master of the above School. The Schoo! will be 
reopened by Mr. Johnson on the 5th of August. 








a. COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT AND VISITOR—The LORD BISHOP of 
WORCESTER. 
HEAD MASTER—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 
the Professions. 
There is a LOWER SCHOOL, preparatory to either 
Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 
There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, occupied by the Head Master and four of 
his resident staff. 
3oard and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. For 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 
For further information, apply to the Head Master. 
The Annual Examination for Scholarships is in 
December. 


N W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction. 


ee LONDON HOSPITAL 
iv CHILDREN, RATCLIFF CROSS, E. 

AID is earnestly solicited towards the Erection of 
the New Isolation Ward of this most useful and over- 
crowded Hospital. The advantages of an Isolation 
Ward in certain classes of cases are obvious; and in 
the densely populated and very poor neighbourhood 
of Ratcliff Cross, where this Hospital is doing so much 
good, it is more than elsewhere a necessity. 

Donations may be sent to CHARLES A. PRESCOTT, 
Esq., 62 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 








for 


“rTINNHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday next, July 25. 
—5 Pall Mall East. From 9 till 7. Admittance, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS will CLOSE their FORTIETH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION on Saturday next, the 25th 
inst. Open from Nine till dusk. Admission Is. 


Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

yp RF RAILWAY.— 
i TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1874. 

Arrangements for the issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd- 
class Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 16th 
to the 31st October, 1874. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPO RT, 


General Manager. 


Derby, May, 1874. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mannfactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Co 
plexion, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SERVIC 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
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ERTFORDSHIRE.—To be SOLD, a 
highly important FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE of over 800 acres, near to a first-class station. 
Abont one hour from town, comprising a magnificent 
Elizabethan Mansion, erected by the present owner in 
the most substantial and costly manner, and standing 
in a finely Timbered Park. Pp an imposing 
elevation, and is finished and fitted in all respects with 
great taste, and with the most elaborate adherence to 
uniformity of style. The reception-rooms form a fine 
suite of Apartments of admirable dimensions, most con- 
veniently arranged to suit the requirements of a family 
of rank or distinction. The bedroom accommodation 











R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, | 


the | 


NV 
MN 


is suitable for a large establishment, and the offices are 
| spacious and well arranged. The Mansion is sur- 
| rounded by charmingly laid-out gardens and pleasure- 
grounds of considerable extent, adorned with choice 
specimen shrubs and stately timber. The Kitchen Gar- 
dens are extensive, and there are all necessary green- 
houses, vineries. forcing -pits, &c., upon the most modern 
and improved plans. The stabling is unusually good, and 
is well adapted for accommodating a large stud, with 
extensive coachhouses and rooms for servants; also a 
superior modern Bailiff's House, with Model Home- 
stead, Entrance Lodge, and other requirements suitable 
to an estate of this character. The whole of the pre- | 
| mises are supplied with pure water from an Artesian 
well, and are also supplied with gas made on the 
| property. ‘The land is partly grass, partly arable, of a 
very productive character, studded with fine timber, | 
} giving to the whole a park-like character, and adding | 
| greatly to the picturesque views to be obtained from | 
| the Mansion. There is first-class shooting on the 
Estate, and excellent hunting in the neighbourhood, | 
and there are some noted fox coverts on the property. 
The Estate is admirably adapted for the requirements , 
of any gentleman desirous of obtaining a Noble 
| Residential Estate, conferring a position in the county, 
involving no outlay whatever in improvements, repairs, 
or additions, as the mansion is in the most perfect 
| order and fit for immediate occupation. There is a 
| portion of the Estate which might be separated for 
building purposes without in any degree injuring the 
| residential character of the property, and land similarly 
situated is of high and increasing value in the neigh 
bourhood. 
For further particulars, and for orders for admission, | 
apply to Messrs. LOFTS and WARNER, Estate Agents, 
99 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


NV APPIN and Webb’s A 1 Spoons 

a and Forks are guaranteed to last for 20 years 
without the silver wearing off.—76, 77, and 78 
Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion-House 
Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and Webb's Celebrated Table | 
KNIVES are warranted to last longer than 
all others.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. 


\ APPIN and Webb’s Plate Chests and 

p Canteen Cases for 1, 2, 4, 6, and 12 persons, 
at £6 10s, £10 13s, £12 12s, £19 5s.—76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End,and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and Webb’s Wedding and 
Birthday Presents, Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Silver Plate, the very best choice in London, 
—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London, 


APPIN and Webb’s Patent Safety 
Carver Fork, ‘* Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get 
out of order, and has a permanent Rest to | 
keep it from the Table-cloth. 


7 














\ logue post free.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, 
West End, and Mansion- House Buildings, 
Poultry, London. Manufactory and Show- 
rooms—Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 


[)®*2Forp’s FLUID MAGNESIA. | 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | 
aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. | 


IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE. 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 

by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in botties from 3s, Lozenges in boxes | 

from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder | 
in l-oz. bottles at 5s each, by all Chemists, and the 

Manufacturers, THOMAS MorsoN and SON, 124 South- | 

Row, W.C., London. | 








J. O. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





| Dish Covers. 


| Marble Chimneypieces. 
| Lamps and Gaseliers. 


| Urns and Kettles. 


See name on label. j 


RAMER’S THREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of ps —_ —— ——— adopted by others, 
8 carried out on a thoroughly large and Ii scale: 
only by themselves. et ” —_ 
RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano~ 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—lIllustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


I ROADWOOD’S PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 








E RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.~ 
_4 CRAMERS supply every size of theseinstrumente 
on their THREE-Y EARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD’S GRAND  PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 


| instruments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 


HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


G RAND PIANOFORTES— 
J) CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter, 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 20% 
Regent Street. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestia 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 








CFe 
| MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 





"FOR HOT WEATHER. 

I J. NICOLL’S REGISTERED 
e FROCK COAT, of thin woollen cloth, with 

silk lapels, 31s 6d. 

H. J. NICOLL’'S TWEED NEGLIGEE JACKET, 
unlined, lis 6d. 

H. J. NICOLL’S ALPACA COAT, 10s 6d. 

H. J. NICOLL’S SHOWERPROOF TWEED OVER- 
COATS, 20s and 21s. 

To be had only at H. J. NICOLL’S several Establish- 
ments at 114, 116, 118 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornbill, London ; 10 Moseley Street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpoo! ; 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTA- 
TION WATCH and CHAIN. 

A ONE-HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, 
specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, 
being a GULD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 18- 
Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with heraldic seal, 
enclosed in a suitable Case. 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms.and 


| inscription, and forms & most useful present of intrinsic 


worth and permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
Maker. 
JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. 


AV 1LLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Oatalogue 





| gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lilustra- 
| tions of his aarivalled Stock of 


Table Catlery. 

Baths and Toilet Ware. 

Beddingand Bed Hangings 
| Iron and Brass Bedsteads. 

BedroomCabinetFarnitute 

Dining and Drawing-room 

Furniture. 

Chimney and Pier Glasses. 

Turnery Goods. 
| Kitchen Utensils. 
Clocks and Vandelabra. | 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, A, 2,3,@4 
Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newmsn 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always ander- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Electro Plate. 
Britannia Metal Goods. 


Hot-water Dishes. 
Stoves and Fenders. 


Kitchen Ranges. 


Tea Trays. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, LonpoN, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DuBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


§0LD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
AN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c. EVERYWHERE. 
"VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
Fes CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 





: The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by acompetent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 





NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE. | 


4 (The “ WORCESTERSGIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. } 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by al] Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


a 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
tead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
diate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 











McCALL'S 

AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 

In 3-Ib. and 4-Ib, Tins, containing one and two | 
tongues respectively. 

“Met with universal approval.”"—Times, April 28, 1874. 

Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 

Wholesale: 
J. MCCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S, 
“ Original and Superior | 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a | 
Hundred Years, at 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN | 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 





7OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and} 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented | 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful | 
excrescences, Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure ana 
ask for Young's 


] 











EMARKABLE, very Remarkable | 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S | 
| 


PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Smaill- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 





which, when 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready. 6a per copy; or 5s annually. 
JDENNINGTON and CO’/S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe [uvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTORERS TO THE ROYAL 


3 Royal Exchange 





35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Ww eor TAPESTRY 

DECORATIONS. 

HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 

25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


[° EK 
Ic 





SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
E.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes. Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all 
modern improvements, can be obtaineJ only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street), Illustrated lists free. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
r AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOUN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOJU-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. aa 

7 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

‘4 &¢., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LES, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, 


H 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tur Law or 


Lirs.—The present is a fitting oppor:unity for | 


drawing attention to the few points on which health 
hinges. All impurities must be expelled from the 
sysiem immediately their presence is discovered. 
Wear and tear must be compensated by suitable food, 
thoroughly digested, enriches the biood 
with its nutritive elements, and by this means incites 


every organ throughout the body to its natural 


} activity; rouses every muscle to its normal strength 


confers tone on every vessel, ene rgy on every nerve 
The alterative viriues exerted by Holloway s purify- 


ing Pills exactly meet these requirements, and they | 


further exercise distinctive and peculiar powers in 
steadying the nerves and regulating the cisculation. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Se 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL. 

Secretaries {TORN J, BROOMFIELD. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 ... £5,486,748 

Income for the past year we se wee 507,284 

Amount paid on death to December last ... 9,856,739 

Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 

at the office, 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Tacorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


M °XEX EE, an 








TIME, and LIFE 
ARK LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


7 INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
J largest holders of Whisky in theworld, Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the me:lical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Ofices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


URE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 

Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; aud for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin. North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Souare. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
| Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried, 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


L EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON'S PEPSINE. 





Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 3s; Lozenges, in 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 23; and 
as Powder, in 1-oz. bottles, at 53 each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London, See name on label, 
YPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX, ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 33 6d; 


sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX,. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
| it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
| Had of all Chemists 








| reese 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
} manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 
| AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
| —By damping the head with this beautifully- 
periumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using 
103 6d, sept for stamps—AJ.EX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, Loudon; and all Chem'sta. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
bour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
RSS, 248 High Holborn, Londoa. Pamphlet seat for 
| two stampa 
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KINGDOM OF PORTUGAL. 


UNDER SPECIAL CONCESSION FROM THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 





ISSUE OF £260,000 SHARE CAPITAL 


THE MINHO DISTRICT RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


IN 26,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 


Payable as follows :— 






£1 sserrserseereeesereeeeee OD Application. 
D scccseovncveseia esseosee gy Allotment. 
os .»» Three months after allotment. 
D we . Six ~ = - 
© ctcabupnaiaintnes ocien EWe - pa 


Subscribers will have the option upon allotment of paying up the whole of the 
Instalments in advance, thereby entitling them to immediate Interest upon the full 
amount of their Shares from the date of payment. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM WILL BE 
PAID DURING CONSTRUCTION. 


DIRECTORS, 


Admiral Sir WILLIAM HALL, K.C.B., Director of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company. 


EDUARDO DA COSTA CORREA LEITE, Banker, Oporto. 

EDWARD PAKENHAM ALDERSON, Esgq,., Director of the Great Eastern Railway. 

ARTHUR PRATT BARLOW, Esq., Director of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company. 

Sir WILFORD BRETT, K.C.M.G., Director of the Chelsea Waterworks. 

AGOSTINHO FRANCISCO VELHO, Banker, Oporto. 

CHARLES BALFOUR, Esq. (Messrs. Balfour and Co., London and Ediuburgh). 


AGENTS IN LONDON. 
Messrs. PINTO, LEITE, and NEPHEWS. 


AGENTS IN OPORTO. 
Senor AGOSTINHO FRANCISCO VELHO, Managing Director of the Oporto 
Branch of the Banco Lusitano of Lisbon. 
BANKERS, 
The LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK. 


SOLICITORS, 
Messrs. WILD, BARBER and BROWNE, 10 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs, PIM, VAUGHAN, and CO., 30 Throgmorton Street, E.C., London. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, and COMPANY. 
ENGINEER. 
JAMES F. BLAIR, Esq., M.LC.E., 21 Abingdon Street, Westminster. 


SECRETARY, pro tem. 
Mr. W. S. HOPLEY. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
BANK CHAMBERS, THROGMORTON STREET, E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of constructing a Railway of 
twenty miles in length, extending from St. Martinho to Guimaraes, in the Province 
of Minho, one of the mest populous and flourishing parts of the Kingdom of Portu 
gal. At St. Martinho the line will join the Douro-Minho Railways (from Oporto, 
Braga, and, Penafiel,) now being constructed by the Government, and for which 
£18,400,000 were subscribed in Portugal in two days, although only £400,000 were 
required (this being the second issue) for the completion of the line (vide Times’ 
Money Article, 19th and 20th May, 1874). The junction at St. Martinho will also 
connect this Company's line with the Lisbon and Oporto Railway. 

Should no allotment be made, the Deposits will be returned in full. 


Prospectuses and forms of application may be had at the Bankers, Brokers, and 
Solicitors, and also at the Offices of the Company. 





KINGDOM OF PORTUGAL. 
MINHO DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


NOTICE is hereby givea that the Subscription-List for Shares in the above 
Company will CLOSE cn TUESDAY next, the 21st inst., for London and the 
By order, 

W. 8. HOPLEY, Secretary, pro tem. 


Country. 


Offices, Bank Cha nb:rs, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


a 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


ne RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the 


of Divine Revelation. 


“The book proceeds from a man of 
ability, a scholar and reasoner, whose 
di i are conducted in a judicial 
method. He writes like an earnest seeker 
after truth, looking around a+ all par- 
ticulars pertaining to his inquiries, and 
following up every question to its proper 
end. We have been struck with his com- 
plete mastery of the literature. He knows 
well all German and Dutch books relating 
to the criticism of the New Testament, as 
wellas the English ones, His scholar- 
ship, indeed, is apparent throughout...... 
Along with a wide and minute scho'ar- 
ship, the unknown writer shows great 
acuteness. He has the critical faculty in 
union with a calm spirit. Reverent 
withal, his volumes bespeak tha serious 
notice of everyone concerned about the 
records of religion." —Athenwum. 

“The writer of ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion’ has conferred a boon on all students 
of theology. Calm and judicial in tone, 
fully acquainted with the facts of the 





Reality 


formidable assailant of orthodo: 

well be imagined. Whenever ry Fe 
of Christian theology in the nineteenth 
century shall be written, a place of 
honour will belong to the anonymous. 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’,,.. 
Before entering on the details of ‘the 
book, it is simple justice to the author to 
say that his acquaintance with the critj- 
cal literature of his subject is ag nearly 
as possible exhaustive......In Part I. the 
author has shown the futility of the @ 
priort argument in favour of miracleg, 
In Parts tI. and III. he examines the 
evidence as to the date and authenticity 
of the records on which the miracles de- 
pend......... This part of the work is even 
better than the first...... We are bound to 
add that the concluding chapters prove 
the author to be a warm friend of spiritual 
though not, in the ordinary sense of the 





word, supernatural religion. Whatever 
| else the author of * Supernatural Religion’ 
may be, one thing is certain, that he is q 








case, and scrupulously exact in stating | scientifically trained critic."— Westminster 
the arguments of adversaries, no more | Review. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 





WARNE'S VICTORIA GIFT-BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8¥0, price 5s, cloth gilt, 640 pp. 


MARA EDGWORTH’S MORAL and POPULAR TALES, 


Re-edited and Revised by L. VALENTINE, With Original Illustrations. 


WARNE'S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In large 8vo, price 1s 6d, picture boards; or cloth gilt, 2s, 
APTAIN MARRYAT’S VOLUME. — Containing The 
KING'S OWN; The NAVAL OFFICER; and NEWTON FORSTER. 
“ When it is stated that they are well printed, in clear type, and that the price of 


the three is but eighteenpence, enough will bave been said to recommend them to 
all lovers of good naval stories who do not yet possess the works."—City Press. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Oo., Bedford Street, Strand 


WARNE’'S READABLE BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling, Picture Wrapper; post free, 1s 2d. 
ENGLISH GIRL in a CONVENT SCHOOL. A 
Record of Experience. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


) insee 


NEW and REVISED EDITION of the WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 260 pp., cloth, bevelled edges, price 5s. 
TMHE WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIES: Tales, Sketches, 

Essays, &c. By “ ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE.” Including “ Torrington Hall” 
and “ The Council of Four: a Game at * Definitions.’ ” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








The Leading Literary Paper of the Day. Every Saturday, 44, free by post 4}4. 
HE ACADEMY for JULY 18th Contains :— 


Heywoop's Dramatic Works. By J. A. Symonds. 

Evuior’s History oF INDIA. By Sir F. J. Goldsmid, K.C.S.I. 

LaMport’s THE WORKING-CLASSES. By T. E. Cliffe Leshe. 

ROHLF'S ADVENTURES IN Morocco. By Dr. Birdwood. 

THE GERMAN ARTILLERY BEFORE METZ, By Colonel C, C. Chesney. 

RAWDON Brown's CALENDAR OF STATE Papers. By the Rev. W. Pocock. 

New Novets. By Andrew Lang. 

POLLEN’S FURNITURE IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON Mcuseum. By Mrs. F. Bury 
Palliser. 

PAPERS RELATIVE TO JOHN WILKES—FRITZ REUTER—NOTES ON LITERATURE@= 
SCIENCE—FINE ART—THE STAGE—AND Music. 
W. G. Situ, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; and by order of all Booksellers 

and Newsmen. 





RIZE BOOKS.—Messrs. BICKERS and SON have just 
published an entirely new Catalogue of Books specially adapted for School 
Prizes and Presents, appropriately bound in calf extra or morocco, and at prices 
to suit all purchasers. One side of the New Gallery is wholly devoted to the 
display of Prize Books, an arrangement which will materially ass:st those who 
can make it convenient to personally inspect theirstock. Catalogue free by post. 


1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


| Pee LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, in 
various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delight- 

ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine 

excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail (see Time- 
tables). 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY, 


72 CITY, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Reminiscences of a Soldier. By 
Colonel W. K. Stuart, C.B. 2 vols., 21s. 
‘ There is scarcely a page of these Reminiscences 
put is full of entertaining matter.”"—Atheuzsum, 


Through Russia: from St. 


Petersburg to Astrakban and the Crimea, By 
Mrs. GUTHRIE. 2 yols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


onl BATUK. 2 vols., 21s. 
“ This book is one of the most amusing of its class 
we have ever seen. "—Spectator, 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 


THOSE in SORRUW. Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. SECOND EDITION. 1 vol., 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Spell-Bound. By Alice King, 


aot of * Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 
of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 
« An interesting book.” —Athenwum. 


Rough-Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of * From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
“In many respects an excel!ent novel.” —Atheneum. 


For Love and Life. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


“ Equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. 
It wiil be read with delight."—John Bull. 


Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 vols. 
“Miss Craik's novel may be read with interest from 
beginning to end.”"—E£xaminer. 


Frances. By Mortimer Collins. 
3 vols. uly 2 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S TOURISTS’ MAPS. 


Each with Index, in cloth case for the pocket :— 


5s. 








Scotland, two sheets ooo «£0 7 
Italy, two sheets .. ooo - 08 0 
Switzerland, one sheet ... 04 6 
The Shores of the Mediter ranean, one sheet... -~ 0 4 6 
The Canadas, two sheets.. -. O 8 O 
Austria, two > heets oe - 0 8 0 
America (U.S.), two sheets - » ©¢@ 
America (South), two sheets ° -- O 8 O 
Austialia, one sheet . 0 46 
Belgium and the Netherlands, one sheet - O 4 6 
China and Japan, one sheet - 04 6 
England, two sheets - 9 8 O 
India, two sheets ... - 98 O 
Treland, one sheet . 04 6 
Palestine, one sheet ‘ 0 4 6 
Spain and Portugal, one sheet . ow @ 46 
Sweden and Norway, one sheet.. ore 0 4 6 
Empire of Germany, S.W. portion, including 

Alsace, and portion of Lorraine, one sheet 0 4 6 
Do. Northern Poition, one sheet wo 89 4 6 
Egypt, one sheet .., a 046 


Wu. BLACKW ood and Sons, Edinburgh and: London. 

New Editio 0D, 248, sent post paid to any address on 
receipt of price. 

JOOR’S MANUALof the RAILROADS 

of the UNITED STATES and CANADA, for 

1874-5. Seventh Annual Series, pp. 800, 8vo. By 

Henry V. Poor. Containing: Statements of all the 

Railroads of the United States and Canada, showing 





MR TENNYS 


ConTAINING :—Lady Clara Vere de Vere—The 


HENRY § 


Price 2s 6a, ready next week, at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
THE CABINET EDITION OF 


ON’S WORKS. 


Votume IL—ENGLISH IDYLLS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


May Queen—The Lotos-Eaters—The Gardenor’s 


Daughter; or, the Pictures—Dora—Edwin Morris; or, the Lake—c., &c. 
In crimson cloth, with a Frontispiece. 


. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill ; 


and 12 Paternoster Row. 





SONGS OF T 


insight. melody, picture, and suggestion, and it is as 
finished as it is full of subdued emotion.”—Jritish | 
Quarterly Review, 

“Instinct with anoble purpose and high ideal...... | 
The most noteworthy poem (‘The Ode’) has some- | 
what of the charm of * L’Allegro’ and * Il Penseroso.’ 
It is the nearest approach to a masterpiece in the | 
collection.”"—Saturday Reviem. 

“A real advance, and contains at least one poem, 
‘The Organ Boy,’ of great originality, as well as | 
many of much tenderness and beauty......As exqui- | 
site a little poem as we have read for many ai 


“The very first poem is a wonderfal combination of | 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WO WORLDS. 


Second Series. 
By a NEW WRITER. 


day...... buat not at all alone in its power to fascinate.” 
—Spectator. 

“Quick with wisdom and high thought, touched 
with phantasy, and flowing easily into imaginative 
forms, which calls readily to its service an exquisite 
sense of the music of words.”"—Noncon/formist. 

“ Will be gratefully welcomed.”"—Z.raminer. 

“ The secon: series is a gr-at improvement upon the 
first. Tho writer has gained a greater mastery over 
the mere mechinism of verse. He has acquired, too, 
a vigour of style, without losing any of the tenderness 
and mystic fecling which distinguished his earlier 
poems.’ — Westminster Review, 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





THE HON 


London: 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


EYM™OO N. 


Remembrance of a Bridal Tour through Scotland. 
By the COUNT DE MEDINA POMAR. 


“The volumes (the letters included) bear evidence of much thought and considerable literary and@d 
artistic treatment, and are likely to challenge popular attention.”"— Morning Post. 


TRUBNER and CO., 


1 59 Ludgate Hill. 





YOUNG 
By the AUTHOR of “TH 


London: + arm ELDER, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE MEMBER FOR PARIS.’’ 


BROW N; 


Or, the Law of Inheritance. 


E MEMBER FOR PARIS.” 


Three Volumes, 





FIJI ISLANDS. 
Large 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, price 7s 6.1, 

7. MONTIUS in the FIJI ISLANDS. 

By Mrs. SMYTHE. With Introduction and Offi- 

cial Documents, by Colonel W. J. SmytTue, Royal 
Artillery. 

JAMES PARKER and Co., Oxford; and 377 Strand, 
London. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW for JULY, No. CXIX,, is now ready, 

price 6s, containing :— 

THE DePTis OF THE SEA. 

DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 

Lonp ELLENBOROUGH'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 

SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION. 

THE PRIMA“VAL ARCHAZOLOGY OF ROME, 

Far Russia. 








in detail . ir Mileage. Cost, Organisation, Traffic, 
Earnings, Expenses, Officers, Shares, Bonds, and 
ancial Cc onditio mm, with Comparative Tables for Ten 
Years of all Principal Lines. Together with an 
Appendix, containing a full Analysis of the Debts of 
the United States and of the several States. Compiled | 
entirely from O1i cial Son rees, and forming a Complete 
Manua! and Guide for the Investor, Dealer, Statistician, 
or General Student. “Cc omprising also a carefully | 






















prepar ed Railway Map o f United States, | 
i hy tue Proprietors, H. V. and H. W. Poor, | 
_G mie Be Street, homies ps Broadway, New | | 

York. Or by the European Agents, SAMPSON Low, 
Matston, LOW, and SEARLE, 188 Fleet Street, London. | 
Price 2s. | 

‘he INDUCT ION of SLEEP and | 
INSENSIBILITY to PAIN, by the SELF- 
ADMINISTRATLON of ANJESTHETICS. By Joun | 


M. Cromptg, M.A., M.D. 

* Dr. Crombie’s chloroform apparatus is a very in- 
genious and useful fiavention...... It certainly affords | 
the on!y means we knew of by which chloroform can 
Sifely be administered to themselves by patients.”"— 
Practitioner. 

“Dr. Crombie’s apparatus appears to bea good one, | 
and to offer increased facilities for the safe application | 
of sli ht anesthesia for the relief of pain. We hi ave 
loyed it in suitable cases, and it has acted well.” 
British Medical Journal. 

Messrs, Cc HULK CHILL,Publishers, New Burlington Street. 


On July 21st, feap. 8v0, 4a. 
pores S by META ORRED. 


London: Surry, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE TORY ADMINISTRATION. 

FINGER-RINGS, 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

| London: Hopper and Stouaunron, Paternoster Row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
pre TORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

Threepence Weekly. 

The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 
JICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEK LY, | 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 

FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 
PICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEE KLY. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 

Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 


SONAR 





Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 
Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 
FE MISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 


Travelling- Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHERS DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
=| asta PATENT 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPARIVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


_ 188 STRAND. 


* OZOKERIT ” 





and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, 285, JULY, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


1. OCEAN WARFARE. 

. THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE. 

. NASMYTH'S PHYSICAL History OF THE Moon. 

. MOTLEY's Lire AND D&ATH OF BARNEVELDT. 

5. HALL’S MODERN ENGLISH. 

6. Tuk CANON OF BEAUTY IN GREEK Arr. 

7. GuizoT’s H1sTORY OF FRANCE. 

8. THE CLEASBY-VIGFUSSON ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 

9. JOURNAL OF Henry, Lory Cocksury. 

London : LONGMANS & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C0, BLACK 
No. XCL, JULY, 1874. 


| ie 
CONTENTS. 


1. BUTLER’S ANALOGY: ITS STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 
2. EMIGRATION. 

3. GOETHE AND MILL: a Contrast. 

4. TH& ADMIRALTY AND THE Navy. 

b 

6 


we he 


Now ready, price 6s, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


5. Mr. LEWES AND METAPHYSICS. 
3. THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 
7. LAMARCK. 
8. THe NATIONALIZATION 
CHURCH. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: TrUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill 


OF THE ESTABLISHED 


On Wednesday 
T HE DUBLIN 


New Series. No. XLV. 
CONTENTS. 
. THe VATICAN DEFINITION OF INFALLIBILITY. 
. LONDON Poor AND LONDON WORK. 
. A Rep.y ON Necessary TRUTH. 
. AMERICAN PoETs. 
JOHN WESLEY AND THE Risk OF MeTuopisM. 
. THe SeinitvaL CONFLICT 
. FALL Or THE Duc DE BROGLIE. 
. APPENDIX TO THE ARTICLE ON FREE-WILL. 
9. PLAIN CHANT. 
10. NoTices OF Books. 
London: Burns, Oates, and Co., 17 Portman Street ; 
and 63 Paternoster Row. 


wi'l be published, 
REVIEW. 


Price 6s. 


Soe 


FAon 


Just published, price 2s 6a, crown 8yo. 


\XTERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
L Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisativn in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Troat- 
ment. By H. Camppett, M.D., LBOC.P. Lond. 
London: LoNeMAN and Co., Paternoster Row 








930 THE SPECTATOR. 





(July 18, 1874, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 


WORDSWORTH’S TOUR in SCOTLAND in 1803, 


In Company with his Sister and S. T. Coleridge ; 
BEING THE JOURNAL OF MISS WORDSWORTH. NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME MADE PUBLIC. 


Edited by Principal SHAIRP, LL.D. 





“If there were no other record of her than those brief extracts from her Journal during her Highland tour 
which stand at the head of several of her brother's poems, these alone would prove her possessed of a large 
portion of his genius. Larger extracts from them occur in the poet’s biography and in the edition of the 

oems of 1857, and often they seem nearly as good as the poems they introduce, Might not that wonderful 
ournal even yet be given entire, or nearly so, to the world ?""—North British Review. 

“The book is one to be read and prized; to be read through with delight, and to be often taken up again with 
an ever-full enjoyment.”—Daily Review. 

* All who love Wordsworth and Nature will welcome this book.""—Scotsman. 

“A simple and in many respects a touching record, brimming over with sisterly love, womanly, tender, and 
graceful."—Standard. 

“ Being a simple unadorned description of Dorothy W ordsworth's adventures and observations during a six 
eveeks’ ramble, it gives an altogether delightful insight into her character and disposition.”"—Athenwum, 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street. 








A FAMILY COMMENTARY. 


Fifth Thousand, with 100 Panoramic and other Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches 
and Photographs made on the spot, by. Rev. S. C. Malan and James Graham, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2l1s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Edited with a Plain Practical Commentary for the use of Families and 
General Readers. 


Vol. I. The FOUR GOSPELS. 
of Cleveland and Rector of Crayke. 
Vol. Il. The ACTS, EPISTLES, and REVELATION. 
M.A., Bishop Nominate of St. David's. 
“This commentary is not less marked by accuracy and sound learning than by judgment, candour, and 
piety. We highly commend it to the large class of readers for whom it is designed.”—G@uardian. | 
| 


‘This edition of the New Testament is for general readers. The results of modern travel, modern 
discovery, and modern criticism are brought together and made available for instruction. It is meant to be 
popular rather than critical."—Atheneum. | 

“A work of great elegance and sound scholarship. 


its details."—Union Review. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


By Epwarp Cuvrron, M.A., late Archdeacon 


3y W. Bas Jones, 





A most valuable book, complete ani satisfactory in all 





SAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
LIST. 


170 TXT O rl > ) x ‘ > 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR ann SHARE 
The safest, most trustworthy, and reliab!e publications of the day. 
JULY EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &c. 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It isa valuable and safe guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C 





A SAFE INVESTMENT FOR £2,500. 


DIVIDENDS 15 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM MAY BE RELIED UPON. 
FOR SALE, 200 SHARES IN A FIRST-CLASS COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE. 


It will pay 15 to 20 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay. This Investment will bear the 
strictest investigation. The Collieries are in full working order. Yearly profits are very large. Itis a 
thoroughly honest and legitimate Investment, and perfectly safe for any amount of money. No further 
liability. Shares fully paid-up. Dividends payable February and August. 

A number of Shares can be obta'ned at £12 los per Share. 
Every information, with full and reliable particulars, will be forwarded upon application. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


Established 1852. BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
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FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


| 
nl * ry. x - mrs YAT DO pa | 
ECONOMICAL FILED KITCHENERS. 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These | 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount | 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary | 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different | 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON 8, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES > 


AT | 


ESTABLISHED D EAN E S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
FrenpeRs—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 


TABLE KNIVE 






Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, 

ELEcTRO ForKS-—Table, 24s to 38s ; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
” SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; " 16s to 30s. 

Papier Micué TRA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £6s, 95s. 


' travel, with details as to climate, interesting t 


| very highest rank as a book of re 


FLecTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £24, 
Disu Covers—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. 
EL&CTRO CrvUETS, from 12. 6d to £6 6s. 

” LIQvecrs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LampPs—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUT! LES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
CLocks—Englixh, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRI 


CornIces—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIKRS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 54s; ght, £6. 

KITCH+ NERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 

KitcHeN UTensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goons, BrusHes, MATs, &e. 
loouLs—Gentlemen's Chests. Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
HOT-WATER FitTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
This day is published, 


THE LEGEND OF JUBAL 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By GEOKGE ELIOT. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MIDDLEMARCH. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, with ¥ 
drawn by BIRKETT FOSTER, engraved by:(. Ay 


MIDDLEMARCH, BY GEORGE ELIOr. 


Also a Library Edition, in Four Volumes, smal! 8vo, 
price 21s, cloth, ’ 


GEORGE ELIOT'S Works. 


THE SPANISH Gypsy, 4th Edition, feap., 7s 6.1, cloth 
ADAM Bepg, 1 volume crown 8vo, 3s 6d ¢elot’. , 
THE MILL ON THE FLOss, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 33 6d. cloth 
SILAS MARNER, 1 volume crown 8yo, 2s 6:1. cloth - 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFR, 1 vol. crown Sv», 3s, cloth 
FeiLix HOLT, 1 volume crown 8vyo, 3s 6d, cloth, : 
WIsk, WITTY, AND TENDER SAVINGS, from tha Works 
of GeorRGE ELIOT, a new Edition enlarge, fexp, 
6s, cloth gilt. is 








Wx. BLackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London 





ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS, 
Vol. XX., completing the Series, contains 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY: 
By LORD NEAVES. 
CONTENTS OF THE Sé&RIEs, 

The Tliad—The Odyssey—Herodotus—schylus— 
Xenophon — Sophocles — Euripides — Aristophanes— 
Hesiod and Theognis ~— Cesar — Virgil — Horace 
Cicero—Pliny—Juvenal — Tacitus — Lucian — Plauius 
and Terence—Plato—Greek Anthology. 

By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLIN 3, MA. 
Price 2s 6d each Volume. 





Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and Ln ton, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 61 


THE MYSTERIES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
By T. J. Crawrorp, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edishorgh, 
Author of “The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting 

the Atonement,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. prive 53 


SEARCHES FOR SUMMER; 


SHOWING TUE ANTI-WINTER TACTICS OF 
AN INVALID. 
By C. Home DOovuG.Las. 


This volume gives sketches of the chief places of 
winter resort in Spain, Africa, the Riv era. &e.. &e 
which the writer has visited during three seasons o 
i » the 


general reader and serviceable to the invalid 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh an London. 


A NEW and REVISED EDITION 


‘THE BOOK OF THE FARM 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Illustrated with Engravings representing the principal 
Field Operations, Implements, and Animals treated 
of in the Work, 
Third Edition, in great part Rewritten, and br 
up to the Present Time. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, balf-bound, £2 1s 
“ From its first appearance a quarter of a century 
ago until now, * The Book of the Farm’ has held tha 


2renes on niatters 


ght 






connected with the theory and practice of agricultare. 
seeees We can unreservedly commend this new ed tor, 
and we should augur well for the agricu'tural future 


of this country, if it could find a plice on every 
farmer's book-shelf. It is in its favour t'rat it com- 
tains within four covers all the book learning a 
farmer need know.”—Saturday Review. 

“This clear directory to rural labour...... We u- 
mend it to the study of every young man who wi bes 


to become a good practical farmer,”"—7iy 


Companion Publications to * The Book cf t! 
IMPLEMENTS 





The BOOK of FARM 
MACHINES. By J. Sxicgut and R. Se 





Engineers, edited by H. STEPHENS. 576 E 
Half-bound, £2 2:. 





The BOOK of FARM BUILDINGS. 
ARRANGEMENT and CONSTAiUCTION by 
HENRY STEPHENS and Scorr Bury. 10% 
Engravings. Half-bound, £1 Ils 6 

WILLIAM Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon. 


Sold by all Books llers 


NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, price 7s 61 
an . 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: 
HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM 
By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Eularged 


Ww. BLACK Woop and Sons, Edinburgb and London. 
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~NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF DICKENS’S WORKS. 
HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


SPECTATOR. 931 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 


THE STORY OF SIGNOR CAMPANELLA'S LIFE. 


| 
BARNABY_ RU D G E.| my prFp and WHAT I LEARNT IN IT: 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Forty-Six New Illustrations by F. Barnard, price, cloth gilt, 4s; stiff 
paper, 3s. (On July 21. 





A FEW PAGES from REAL LIFE. By Mrs. 


BERNAL OSBORNE. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, lés. 


THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COOMASSIE. 


an Autobiography. By Giuseppe MARIA CAMPANELLA. In demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, l4s. 


“*My Life and What I Learnt iu It,’ is likely at this time to prove of special 
interest. The author, Signor G. M. Campanella, passed his noviliate in a monastery 
in the South of Italy. Thence he was called to Rome as Cantatore Cappelano 
Pontetico. He soon, however, laid himself open to suspicion on account of his 
known Liberal views, wh'ch were not to be tolerated at the Papal Court. He was 
banished from the Eternal City, and * recommended’ to return to his Neapolitan 
convent. A brief time of hope was then dawning for Italy, to be overclouded, 
however, by disappointment, It was the year of revolutions, 1848; the Italian 
people rose in arms to drive out the foreigner that bad so long held the northern 


A Diary of the Ashantee Expedition. By FrepericK BOYLE, Author of | part of the peninsula in thrall. A Neapolitan battalion of volunteers was raised, 


“Camp Notes,” &c., Special Correspondent to the Daily Telegraph, Post 8vo, 14s 


-| and Signor Campanella accomyanied these troops to Venice in the capacity of 


chaplain. Here he became acquainted with the well-known General Pepe and the 


PRAIRIE and FOREST - a Description of the patriotic Daniele Mauvin, The author relat s his singular monastic experiences, 


Game of North America, with Personal Adventures in their Pursuit. By 


tells of the Sistine Chapel choir, and ends with a personal narra‘ive of the exciting 
scenes witnessed during the liberation of Italy. The bcok for all these reasons 


PARKER GILLMORE, * Ubique,” Author of “Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” &c. Demy | promises to be of unusual interest.”"—Court Journal, 


8yo, with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 











WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL, 


Uu N C LE J OF N. 
BY G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


3 vols. 





SUNKEN ROCKS. 


3 vols, 


JOHN MARKENFIELD. By Epwarp Pea- 


cock, F.S.A., Author of “ Ralf Skirlaugh,” “ Mabel Heron,” &c. 3 vols. 


LESCAR, the UNIVERSALIST. By Marta M. 


Grant, Author of “ Artiste,” “ Bright Morning.” 3 vols. 
CLYTIE: a Novel of Modern Life. By Josern 
HATTON. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


By Ausprey Panturn. 


RAILWAY AND STEAMBOAT BOOKS. 
1, ROBIN GRAY. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
2, KITTY. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
. HIRELL. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
. ONE of TWO. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
. READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
3, GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
. FOR LACK of GOLD. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
. ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. Cloth gilt, 3s Gd, 
. A FIGHT for LIFE. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
10. The HOUSE of RABY. Cloth gilt, 3s Gd. 
ll. MIKE HOWE, the BUSHRANGER of VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 
With Frontispiece, 5s. 
12. The TASMANIAN LILY. With Frontispiece, 5s. 
3. GIDEON’S ROCK, and other Stories. By Karnering Saunpers. 6s. 
14. The CONFESSIONS of a THUG. By Colonel Meapows Tayior. 


With Frontispiece, 6s. 


So bo 


or 


ie! i er) 


15. GINX’S BABY: his Birth, and other Misfortunes. By Epwarp | 


JeNKINS, M.P. Thirty-second Edition, 2s. 
16. LORD BANTAM. By Epwarp Jenkuss, M.P. 6th Edition, 2s 6d. 


17. LITTLE HODGE. By Evwarp Jenkiys, M.P. 14th Thousand, Is. 


18. A CHEQUERED LIFE. 7s 6d. 


19. PHANTASMION: a Fairy Romance. By Sara CoLertpce. 7s 6d. | 


20. STUDIES and ROMANCES. By H. Scniitz Witson. 7s 6d. 
21. STREAMS from HIDDEN SOURCES. By B. M. Rankine. 6s. 


22. VIGNETTES in RHYME and VERS do SOCIETE. By Austix 


Dopson. Second Edition, 5s. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


TWO ESCAPES FROM SUNGLARE INTO CLOUDLAND FOR AUTUMN 
TRAVELLERS. 


ARLON GRANGE, 10s 6d. 
HAROLD ERLE, 8s. 


By the AUTHOR of “The STORY of a LIFE.” 


The opening part of this Story appeared in the Spectator of the 4th inst., the | 
| 
| 


critiques in the Atheneum of the 1ith, and will be forwarded post free upon appli- 
cation to the Publishers. 


| 
PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. | 





; ee CORSE : ; ; —— | 
yy of the TRAINING SCHOOL for MUSIC.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d), which also contains Plan 

orks 


and Full Account of the Institution—also View of Mont St. Michel—Public Work 


—Ow-n Jones's Works—Health and tb Building Trades, Art,&c—~1 York Street, | 


W.C., and all Newsmen. 





BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
THE NEW ADDITIONS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Each volume can be had separately, neatly bound in cloth, and well printed, 
price 6s, of any Bookseller. 


The WOOING O’T. 

NANCY. 

LADY ADELAIDE (New Edition). 
The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A better-written novel we have not read for a long time, or one more enjoy 
able,—at least, to readers who relish the minute analysis and powerful delineations 
of the working of human passions and emotions. Mrs. Reade has, in fact, dis 
covered and illustrated the truth of the maxim that the triumph of art is to con- 
cea] that it is art. Her style, too, is singularly easy and graceful. The highest 
| tribute of praise, perbaps. that can be easily paid to the book and the writer is to 
| say, that with few incidents, and not many characters, it is, nevertheless, a nove/ 
of surpassing interest avd unquestionable originality."—Scotsman. 
| 





“In Mrs. Reade’s able and vigorous novel we are indeed transported ‘ to fresh 
flelds and pastures new,’ in being introduced to life in a Dorsetshire tarmhouse 
more than half a century ago. This novel is in itself a great attraction, though 
if Mrs. Re» de can paint other scenes and characters as well as she has the gentle 

} and dreamy Tryphena Fowke, the wicked and brutal old farmer, her father, and 
| the crusty and despotic, though really good-hearted, Aunt Rachael, we shall always 
| be glad to meet ber, whithersvever she chooses to carry us.'—Craphic. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


KINGsLey, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. In 3 vole, crown 
8vo. 
“This novel is full of smart writing, catching aphorisms, and subtle analysis of 
character, It is the work of a man who is a keen observer, a student of books, and 
a watcher of men."—//our. 


LONELY CARLOTTA: a Novel. ByA. E. N. 


Bewickg, Author of “ Flirts and Flirts,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8¥0. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By the 


Author of “ Lady Flavia,” “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Certainly one of the best novels that has appeared for a very long time."—Ziour. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. In 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.""—Specfator, 
| Jt isan agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Saturday Review. 


|The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author 


of * Rosa Noel.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Pubiishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


| Commencing at any date. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage-free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for JULY. 
New Edition now ready, postage-free on application 


*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Barton Areade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


7, v7, a 
LONG (GEORGE).—The DECLINE of the 
ROMAN REPUBLIC. The Fifth and Concluding Volume of the Work, 
comprising the Period from the Invasion of Italy by Julius Cesar to his Death. 
"Demy 8vo, 14s. 


KEY (Prof..—LANGUAGE: its Origin and 
Development. “By T. Hewrt KEY, Professor of Comparative Grammar in 
University College. 8vo, 14s. 





KING (Rev. C. W.)—ANTIQUE GEMS and 
RINGS. Second Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 2 vols. super-royal 
8yo, with more than 600 Illustrations, 42s, 


JEBB (R. C.)—TRANSLATIONS into 
GREEK and LATIN VERSE. By R. C. Jess, Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 4to, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


CONINGTON (Prof.)—The ODES and CAR- 
MEN SASCULARE of HORACE. Translated into English Verse. By the late 
Joun ConINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


Fifth Edition, feap., 5s 6d. 


VONINGTON (Prof.)—The SATIRES, 
EPISTLES, and ART of POETRY of HORACE. Translated into English 
Verse. By the late JoHN CONINGTON, M.A. Third Edition, fcap., 6s 6d. 


CALVERLEY (C. S.)—VERSES and 


TRANSLATIONS. By C.S. CALVERLEY, M.A. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


CALVERLEY (C. S.)}—TRANSLATIONS 


into ENGLISH and LATIN. By C. S. CALVERLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


"ALVERLEY (C. 8S.) — THEOCRITUS 
TRANSLATED into ENGLISH VERSE. By C.S. CALVeRLEY, M.A. Crown 
8y0, 78 6d. 


CALVERLEY (C. S.)—FLY-LEAVES. By 


C. S. CALVERLEY, M.A. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TREVELYAN (G. 0O.)—The LADIES in 
PARLIAMENT, and other Pieces. Republished with Additions and Annota- 
tions. By G, O. TREVELYAN, M_P., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
6s 6d. 


HELPS (Sir A.) —The LIFE of HERNANDO 
CORTES, and the CONQUEST of MEXICO. By Sir Artaur He ps, K.C.B. 
Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


HELPS (Sir A.)—The LIFE of CHRISTO- 
PHER COLUMBUS, the Discoverer of America. By Sir A. Hees, K.C.B. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HELPS (Sir A.)—tThe LIFE of PIZARRO. 
With some Account of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. By Sir A. 
He vps, K.C.B. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HELPS (Sir A.)—The LIFE of LZ S CASA S, 
the Apostle of the Indies. By Sir A. HELPs, K.C.B. Third Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


7 CY ye a4 
HELPS (Sir A.)—The LIFE and LABOURS 
of the late Mr. BRASSEY. By Sir A. Hetps, K.C.B. Dedicated, by permission, 
to Her Majesty the Queen. New and Cheaper Edition (Fifth Thousand), 8vo, 
with Portrait, 10s 6d. 





HELPS (Sir A.)—BREVIA ; or, Short Essays 
and Aphorisms. By the Author of “Friends in Council,” &c. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, €s. 


ef ” 

DELAMOTTE (P. H.)—The ART of 

SKETCHING from NATURE. By Puitie H. DeLAMOTTE, Professor of 

Drawing at King’s College. Imperial 4to, illustrated with 24 Woodcuts and 

25 Progre-sive Examples in Chromo-lithograph reproduced from Water- 

colour Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, Birket 
Foster, G. Thomas, and the Author, £3 3s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





\ guitsiliM@BROTHERS 





N ty 7 
List, OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
\ 


- SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 
The MARC OOMASSIE. By G. A. Henry 
(Sy 1 Corr ; the Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala" 
_” SAMBut Logit,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. (Yow ready, 
“For"ftareful and complete history of the western expedition we can refer 
our readers with confidence to Mr. G. A. Henty's narrative...... Mr. Henty writes 


extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at all the facts, and to form 
judgment on all the more important operations of the campaign.” —Guardian, ‘ 





mo 





NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER. 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 
STRAF FORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIzapeTH Coopgr, Author 
of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &, 9 vols 
8vo. (Yow ready, 

“We look. indeed, upon the memoir as an invaluable contribution towards the 
elucidation of the troubles of those unhappy times, which caused a king, an arch- 
bishop, and an ear! to suffer death upon the scaffuld.”—Jell's Weekly Messenger. 


“Is a valuable addition to biographical literature."—Court Journal. 


WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 
Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of “ The Recollections and Reflec. 
tions of J. R. Planché,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. * [Yow ready. 


“ His ‘Conqueror and his Companions’ will be sure to find a place amongst the 
standard works of our countrymen, in every time-honoured public, as well as ig 
every well-selected private library."—Zell’s Weekly Messenger. 


NOTICE.—A PARSON in TRANSITION, INTERVIEWING a MORMON, Thg 
GOSPEL of HELL-FIRE, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 
Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurica Davias, D.D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London," &c, 2 vols.Svo. [Now ready. 


“ Sufficiently candid to give the reader real help in understanding the doctrine 
and the position of the sects described,”"—S/andard. 


The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 
Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. 
StTameRr, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols. 
post 8yo. (Now ready. 


“Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the 
Atlantic or in the Southern hemisphere."—S/andard. 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Napew Paircuarp, 


Author of “A Peep at the Pyranees,” “ Beauty-Spots of the Coutiaeut.” With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epmunp Yarzs, 


Autbor of “ Broken to Harness,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock Ahead,” “A 
Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” * Tae Yellow Flag,” &c. 3 vols. 
[You ready 


A HEART WELL WON; or, the Life and Adven- 


tures of Arthur Oldfeld. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [Vow realy. 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora Rvsseit, 


Author of “ The Miner's Oath,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,” 


“She was Young, and He was Old," “ Lover and Husband," &c. 3 vols 
[Now ready 


CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Heyny 


Be_cuer. In 3 vols. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. By the 


Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon," &c. In 2 vols. 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usuer, Author of 


“ The Three Oxonians," &c, In 3 vols. 


The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Rosert 


Jerrrigs. In 1 vol. 


FANTOCINI. By Frank Barrert. In 2 vols. 


[Tris di y. 


ROLLING in RICHES: a Novel. In3 vols, (ready 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


—— 
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